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CHRONICLE 


Home News.—On June 16 the Democratic National 
Convention came to a close after nominating by acclama- 
tion Messrs. Wilson and Marshall for the office of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, respectively. 
The party Platform opens with an 
endorsement of the administration 
of Woodrow Wilson, and proceeds to this arraignment 
of the policy of the Republican party: 


The Democratic 
Convention 


We found our country hampered by special privilege, a vicious 
tariff, obsolete banking laws and an inelastic currency. Our 
foreign affairs were dominated by commercial interests for their 
selfish ends. The Republican party, despite repeated pledges, 
was impotent to correct abuses which it had fostered. Under 
our administration, under a leadership which has never faltered, 
these abuses have been corrected, and our people have been 
freed therefrom. Our archaic banking and currency system, 
prolific of panic and disaster under Republican administration, 
long the refuge of the money trust, has been supplanted by the 
Federal reserve act, a true democracy of credit, under Govern- 
ment control, already proved a financial bulwark in a world 
crisis, mobilizing our resources, placing abundant credit at the 
disposal of legitimate industry and making a currency panic 
impossible. 


The document then stresses the good effected by the 
Federal Trade Commission and the Underwood Tariff, 
and praises legislation in behalf of labor, and the Parcel 
Post. “We have lifted human labor from the category 
of commodities and have secured to the workingman the 
right of voluntary association for his protection and wel- 
fare.” 


We have advanced the parcel post to genuine efficiency, en- 
larged the postal savings system, added 10,000 rural delivery 
routes and extensions, thus reaching 2,500,000 additional people: 
improved postal service in every branch and for the first time 
in our history placed the post office system on a self-supporting 
basis, with actual surpluses in 1913, 1914 and 1915. 
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That tariff rates are necessarily subject to change is 
admitted, and to ascertain just what change may be called 
for, the Democratic Congress 


Is providing for a non-partisan tariff commission, to make im- 
partial and thorough study of every economic fact that may 
throw light either upon our past or upon our future fiscal policy 
with regard to the imposition of taxes on imports, or with regard 
to the changed and changing conditions under which our trade 
is carried on. 

We cordially indorse this timely proposal and declare our- 
selves in sympathy with the principle and purpose of shaping 
legislation within that field in accordance with clearly-estab- 
lished facts, rather than in accordance with the demands of 
selfish interests or upon information provided largely, if not 
exclusively, by them. 

A plank on Americanism calls on men of whatever 
origin or creed, to unite in making clear to the world the 
unity and consequent power of America. That a limited 
number of citizens have conspired to coerce our Gov- 
ernment in its dealings with foreign powers is charged 
and such conspiracies are condemned. The question of 
preparedness is next discussed, and an adequate “defense 
policy,” as regards army and navy, is fully approved. In 
regard to our international relations, the Platform’s claim 
is that 

The Democratic Administration has, throughout the present 
war, scrupulously and successfully held to the old paths of neu- 
trality and to the peaceful pursuit of the legitimate objects of 
our national life which statesmen of all parties and creeds have 
prescribed for themselves in America since the beginning of our 
history. But the circumstances of the last two years have re- 
vealed necessities of international action which no former gen- 
eration can have foreseen. We hold that it is the duty of the 
United States to use its power, not only to make itself safe at 
home, but also to make secure its just interests throughout the 
world, and both for this end and in the interest of humanity to 
assist the worid in securing settled peace and justice. 


The Democratic party stands before the country as the 
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advocate of world-peace and Pan-American concord, 
pledging itself to maintain in all its strictness the great 
principles of the Monroe Doctrine. Relations with 
Mexico and the Administration’s attitude on the Mexican 
question are summed up in the following. paragraph: 

The want of a stable, responsible Government in Mexico, 
capable of repressing and punishing marauders and bandit bands, 
who have not only taken the lives and seized and destroyed the 
property of American citizens in that country but have insolently 
invaded our soil, made war upon and murdered our people 
thereon, has rendered it necessary temporarily to occupy by our 
armed forces, a portion of the territory of that friendly State. 
Until, by a restoration of law and order therein, a repetition of 
such incursions is improbable, the necessity for their remaining 
will continue. They must remain. Intervention, implying as it 
does military subjugation, is revolting to the people of the United 
States notwithstanding that provocation to that course has been 
great, and should be resorted to, if at all, only as a last resort. 
The stubborn resistance of the President and his advisers to 
every demand and suggestion to enter upon it is creditable alike 
to them and to the people in whose name he speaks. 


The merchant marine, conservation of natural re- 
sources, rural credits, government employment and the 
labor question, are treated in separate planks. A Federal 
child-labor law, a Federal bureau of safety and employ- 
ment bureau are advocated. The extension of suffrage 
to the women of the country by the States is recom- 
mended. The platform concludes by advocating the pro- 
tection of citizens at home and abroad, and a continuance 
of the policy regarding Federal prison reform. There 
is a plea for generous pensions, and the development of 
our waterways, with a statement on territorial policy. 
The last word is a tribute to the President and an appeal 
to the voters of the nation to support him in this critical 
hour. 

The press of the country has published the Platform 
in full, and commented upon it diversely. Instance the 
Baltimore Sun’s hearty commendation and the New York 
Evening Sun's declaration that the convention “has been 
a humiliation to the entire country. Of all 
ridden performances that have been witnessed in a gen- 


the boss- 


eration it has been easily the worst. There has not been 
manliness or public spirit enough among the 1,093 com- 
ponent members to cause even a wrangle on the floor.” 


The War.—The Canadians have regained 1,500 yards 
of trenches southeast of Zillebeke, but elsewhere in Bel- 
gium there has been no change in the situation. The 
line in France also has remained un- 
modified. In the Verdun district 
there has been a comparative lull, 
and operations have been confined for the most part to 
artillery engagements, which have been very violent at 
Hill 304 and near Chattancourt. On the west side of the 
Meuse the French have taken a German trench on the 
southern slope of Mort Homme Hill, part of which they 
subsequently lost. On the east side of the Meuse the 
Germans have secured a footing on the eastern slope of 
Hill 321 and on both sides of the ridge southwest of 


Bulletin, June 13, p. 
m.-June 20, a. m. 





Douaumont. None of these gains, however, has been 


important. 

A marked diminution in the strength of the Austrian 
offensive in the Trentino has been the result of the Rus- 
sian attack in Volhynia, Galicia and Bukowina. The 
Austrians have captured most of Monte Lemerle. They 
have also endeavored to take Monte Forni Alti, the Cam- 
piglia, Monte Ciove and Monte Brazone, but in all these 
places they have been repulsed. The Italians are said to 
have begun a general counter-offensive. In the Lagarina 
Valley they have recovered the line east of Cima Mes- 
sana, from Parmesan to Rio Rimini. They have also 
captured Malga, Fossetta and Monte Magari in the 
Asiago district. 

In Armenia the Turks have gained a minor victory 
over the Russians south of Tcheulemreck and east of 
Amachien. In Persia they have driven the Russians out 
of Bana. In Mesopotamia both British and Turks claim 
victories on the Tigris. .In German East Africa, the 
Belgians have occupied Msambura, and have reached 
Lusaraki and Kasima. In the same region the British 
have occupied Wilhelmstal and Tanga, and have reached 
Kuyuni. 

The Russian offensive against the Austrians, although 
it has been somewhat retarded during the past week, has 
continued to make progress. Between the Pripet and 
Kolki, the Russians have crossed the 
Styr, advanced more than five miles 
on a front of about thirty miles and 
in some places reached the Stokod River. Southwest of 
Kolki, in the Lutsk district they have compelled the 
evacuation of Torgovitsa, a strong fortification at the 
juncture of the Styr and the Ikwa, have occupied Sokul, 
Rojitche and Torchin; operating on a base of more than 
sixty miles, they have driven a salient into the Austrian 
lines in this region that has reached the vicinity of Lo- 
katchi, thirty-two miles south of Kovel and about twenty 
miles southeast of Vladimir-Volynski. This is the great- 
est Russian gain, and represents an advance of forty 
miles. Further south, advancing from Dubno, they have 
captured Kozin and Radziwilow, and are six miles north- 
east of Brody. In the sector, however, that runs south 
from Radziwilow to a point west and south of Tarnopol, 
the Russians have made no impression on the Austrian 
positions, which have been heavily reenforced with a view 
to saving Lemberg. Still further south, the Russians 
have driven another wedge into the Austrian lines, for 
they have occupied Wisniovezyk and Buezacz, and 
crossed the Strypa at both points. The rest of the 
Strypa, from Buezacz to the Dniester, is in the hands of 
the Austrians. The Russians have also taken Zaleszezyki, 
crossed the Dniester, and captured Horodenka. They 
have also occupied Sniatyn and Czernowitz. 


The Russian 
Offensive 


France.—In view of the recent controversy over the 
“French Army Orphanage,” the following letter of the 
late Cardinal Sevin, Archbishop of Lyons, to his Emin- 
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ence, Cardinal Farley, Archbishop 
The French Army 0f New York, is of unusual interest: 


Orphanage , ro 
Your Eminence: Allow me_ respect- 


fully to call your attention to the unscrupulous propaganda ac- 
tually carried on in North America by Madame for the Army 
Orphanage, and to the peril resulting from this campaign in 
France to the Catholic Faith and to the sacred cause of free 
education, the necessary corollary of freedom of conscience. 

Madame ——,, the founder in France of the Army Orphanage, 
had intended to endow it with the funds proceeding from a 
“War Orphans’ Day.” She did not succeed in this undertaking. 
She then remembered she was an American and returned to her 
native country, where she has very skilfully exploited the gen- 
erosity of her countrymen for the development of her plans. 
She has organized in New York, Room 336, Fifth Avenue Build- 
ing, a committee which has already gathered more than $100,000. 
She is carrying on in France a similar campaign with the help 
of M. Liard, Vice-Rector of the University of Paris, of M. 
Arthur Meyer and of M. Joseph Reinach, and of a Franco- 
American Committee. Her purpose is to gather together those 
helpless orphans whose fathers have fallen at the front. M. 
Liard is attempting to interest in this work all the children of 
our secularist schoolsy and to use the influences of the work 
known as the “Association of the School Penny.” Thanks to 
the funds coming from America and from unbelievers, they will 
thus get hold of these unfortunate children to educate them in 
hatred of God and the Church, 

I dare beg of your Eminence to put the Faithful on guard 
against such a propaganda and to exhort them to exercise their 
generosity toward all our Catholic works and associations for 





the orphans. 

I trust it will not be too bold in me to beg you to organize in 
the United States, in concert with your eminent and most rev- 
erend colleagues, a “Catholic War Orphan Association.” Mer. 
Joseph Freri would willingly and efficiently act as secretary. 

I remain, your Eminence, etc. 
H. I. Carpinart SEvIN, 
‘Archbishop of Lyons and Vienne. 


Another view of this same problem will be found in a 


letter printed in this issue. 


Germany.—()n June 16 the German Chancellor, von 
Bethmann-Hollweg, addressed the Reichstag during the 
third reading of the budget. Once again he insisted on 

The Chancellor Germany's desire for peace, declaring : 

pry ase Six months ago, on December 9, I first 
spoke about our readiness for peace on a 
.basis of our military situation. I could do this, confident that 
the situation created by the war would develop still more to 
our advantage. Events have justified this confidence. Further 
progress has been made and we are stronger on all fronts than 
before. If I, considering this evolution, declared that we are 
ready for peace, there is now no reason to regret my words, 
although our offer had no success with our enemies. During the 
critical days of July, 1914, every statesman had duly before God, 
before his country and before his conscience the duty to leave 
nothing untried which might preserve an honorable peace. In 
the same fashion we, after a successful defense, will neglect 
nothing which might shorten the terrible sufferings of the Euro- 
pean nations in the midst of such a conflagration. Later on I 
said to American newspapermen that peace negotiations can lead 
to success only when undertaken by responsible statesmen of the 
belligerent countries and on a basis of a real military situation 
as shown by every map of the war. This was rejected by our 
opponents. They refuse to recognize the map of the war. They 
hope they will correct that map. Meantime, the map of the war 





has undergone other changes, but all to our advantage. We 
have entered upon that map the capitulation of the English at 
Kut-el-Amara, the French defeats of Verdun and the failure 
of the Russian offensive during March, as well as the powerful 
advance of our Allies against Italy and the increased strength 
of our lines at Salonica. 


The Allies refuse to take the 
seriously. They affirm that since victory for them is 
only a matter of time, the war must go on “till Prussian 


Chancellor's words 


militarism is crushed.” 


Ireland.— The Cork Weekly Examiner contains in full 
the correspondence which has lately taken place between 
Rt. Rev. Dr. O’Dwyer, Bishop of Limerick, and General 

Bishop O'Dwyer laxwell, Commander-in-Chief of the 

and General On May 6 the 
Maxwell 


move from a certain locality in the county of Limerick 


Forces in Ireland. 


General requested the Bishop to re- 


two priests, whose presence in that neighborhood the 
General considered dangerous “to the peace and safety 
of the realm,” and assign them to employment which 
would “deny them having intercourse with the people.” 
The Bishop informed the General that such action would 
be a severe punishment which a Bishop has no right to 
inflict except on a definite charge supported by evidence. 
He asked the Commander-in-Chief to specify his charges, 
and promised to investigate the matter. He added: 
“Whatever may be the rights of the military authorities 
acting under martial law, a Bishop in the exercise of his 
authority has to follow the rules of ecclesiastical pro 


cedure.’ General Maxwell specified his charges as fol- 


lows: 
Father has been reported as, on November 14, 1915, 
speaking in his church at - against conscription. He is said 


to have attended a lecture by P. H. Pearse on the “Irish Volun- 
teers of ’82,” and to have blessed the Colors of the Irish Volun- 
teers at —— on January 2, 1916; also speaking at a meeting that 
took place at ——- on March 17, 1916. Father —— is said to 
have been active with a certain E. Blythe, organizing Irish Vol- 
unteers. In November, 1915, he got printed a large number of 
leaflets appealing to young men of the Gaelic Athletic Associa- 
tion to join the Irish Volunteers. He is said to be president of 
the Irish Volunteers at ——- and ——. 
present at the Irish Volunteer meeting at —— 
John McDermott delivered inflammatory and seditious speeches 
on March 17, 1916. 


He is said to have been 
when a certain 


To this the Bishop replied: 

I have read carefully your allegations against Rev. — 
Rev. . but do not see in them any justification for disci- 
plinary action on my part. They are both excellent priests, who 
hold strong National views, but I do not know that they have 
In your letter of sixth 


and 


violated any law, civil or ecclesiastical. 
inst. von appealed to me to help you in the furtherance of your 
work as military dictator of Ireland. Fven if action of that 
kind was not outside my province, the events of the past few 
weeks would make it impossible for me to have any part in 
proceedings which I regard as wantonly cruel and oppressive. 
You remember the Jameson Raid, when a number of buccaneers 
invaded a friendly State, and fought the forces of the lawful 
Government. If ever men deserved the supreme punishment it 
was they. But, officially and unofficially, the influence of the 
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British Government was used to save them, and it succeeded. 
You took care that no plea for mercy should interpose on behalf 
of the poor young fellows who surrendered to you in Dublin. 
The first information which we got of their fate was the an- 
nouncement that they had been shot in cold blood. Personally, 
I regard your action with horror, and I believe that it has out- 
raged the conscience of the country. Then the deporting by 
hundreds and even thousands of poor fellows without a trial 
of any kind, seems to me an abuse of power, as fatuous as it is 
arbitrary; and altogether your régime has been one of the worst 
and blackest chapters in the history of the misgovernment of 
this country. 


The Irish papers contain no further item about the 
incident. 


Italy.—The Ministerial crisis which resulted in the fall 
of Premier Salandra and his Cabinet, though at the first 
moment seemingly inexplicable, had for some time been 
inevitable. Two months ago, the 
Chamber adjourned on a vote giving 
a large majority for the Cabinet, after 
the leaders of the different parties had urged the Gov- 
ernment to widen its composition so as to permit all 
parties to participate effectively in the direction of the 
war. Premier Salandra and Foreign Minister Sonnino 
declined then to add new members to the Cabinet. Dur- 
ing the recess of Parliament, they did not keep in touch 
through the press with the members of Parliament, with 
the political organizations and the country. After the 
recent reverses on the Trenfino, the criticism,of the Op- 
position became more bitter. The immediate cause of 
the overthrow of the late Cabinet is due to the failure of 
the Chamber of Deputies to pass a vote of confidence in 
the Government following the presentation of the budget 
of the Minister of the Interior. After a delay of a few 
days, a coalition Cabinet has been formed. In addition 
to Radicals, Democrats and Conservatives, it includes two 
Socialists, one Republican, one Catholic, and a follower 
of Giollitti. Four Members are without portfolios. The 
new Premier is Paolo Boselli; Baron Sonnino remains 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; General Morrone and Vice- 
Admiral Corsi are Ministers of War and of the Navy 
respectively; Leonida Bissolati-Bergamaschi, Member 
without portfolio, is entrusted with the civil service con- 
nected with the war; Vittorio Orlando is Minister of the 
Interior, Paolo Carcano of the Treasury, Francesco Ruf- 
fini of Public Instruction. Other ministers are Nave, 
Arlotta, Acchi, Medda, Bonomi, Berra, Colosimo, Scia- 
loia, Ranieri and Comandini. 


The New Boselli 
Cabinet 


Mexico.—The tension between the United States and 
Mexico has now become acute. On June 18 the Presi- 
dent ordered the militia of all the States mustered into 
service, and his note, drawn in answer 
to Carranza’s communication, rejects 
the demand for the withdrawal of 
the American troops, rebukes the “First Chief” for im- 
pugning the motives of our Administration, informs him 


International 
Difficulties 





that he has failed to police Chihuahua and intimates that 
his conduct is open to suspicion. Meantime the bandits 
in Mexico have defied the United States. According to 
press dispatches, General Trevino sent a curt note to 
General Pershing ordering him to withdraw the American 
troops immediately, declaring that if they were moved 
south, east or west, the Carranzista army would attack 


them. Pershing is reported to have replied as follows: 

I have not received orders to remain stationary or to with- 
draw. If I see fit to send troops in pursuit of bandits to the 
south, east or west in keeping with the object of this expedition, 
I will do so. If any attack is made on any part of my forces 
while performing such duties the ertire military strength of the 
expedition will be used against the attacking force. 

Gen. Trevino, as commander-in-chief of the de facto troops 
in the north, will be held responsible for Mexican forces within 
striking distances of American forces. 


Raids across the border are still taking place at regular 
intervals, and the Mexicans, well supplied with arms and 
ammunition from the United States, are busy preparing 
for war. Even the school children are dragooned into 
anti-American demonstrations by their teachers who hold 
office by grace of Carranza. Despite this it must not be 

“forgotten that the Mexican nation as a whole is not anti- 
American. It too is a victim of bandits fostered by the 
United States. 


The Carranzista papers are still waging a relentless 
war against morality and religion. El Democrata for 
May 27 carries a long and calumnious article signed by 
J. A. Phillips, in which the follow- 
ing sentiments are found: 

The basic principles of every nation are 
justice and love. Truth, honesty, regard and sympathy for 
others are foundation-stones of the State. The rule of Rome 
is incompatible with every republican government, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: Romanism teaches ex cathedra that 
the State must be subject to the Church. The Church of Rome 
teaches that every Romanist must obey its legitimate pastors 
and especially the Pope, that its members must ask their con- 
fesors how to vote, that it is a mortal sin not to vote against a 
Liberal. If confessors have thus the right to intrigue 
against the State, if the priest is not bound to be a moral man, 
if the Church has the right to teach immorality, if devotees and 
bigots must obey their priests, then such power is a peril 
and a danger to morality and the State. Rome teaches 
its followers that theft is permissible. Lying, immo- 
rality in its clergy, opposition to the State are crimes duly au- 
thorized by the Apostolic and Roman Church, and for this 
reason the existence of this Church is not compatible with a 
republican form of government. 

El Pueblo, another organ of outrage and banditry, at- 
tacked the Church viciously until Carranza sent his last 
note to our Administration. Immediately after that it 
printed a violent editorial against President Wilson, in 
which these words are found: 

Already the Americans see General Scott in the National and 
Chapultepec palaces, with Pancho Villa as his Secretary 
of War, destroying our institutions and substituting 
for them Protestant churches—cold and indifferent as the face 
of President Wilson and long-faced pastors. 


Thus the devil became a saint over night. 


The Press and 
the Church 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 





‘*Agenics’”’ 


ATELY we have had eugenics ad nauseam. Through 
skilful advertising, it has become a fetish within the 
decade, and imperceptibly a crop of allied sciences or 
fads has sprouted from its root. The ugliest of these 
scientific offshoots is one that curiously enough, if it 
reaches maturity, must destroy the parent, since its pur- 
pose is not the Pharisaic “quality rather than quantity,” 
but out-and-out nonentity. 

This derivative science has not yet risen to the dignity 
of a specific name. It is known variously as birth con- 
trol, eugenic selection, infanticide, or child-murder, ac- 
cording as it is practised by the exclusives, the intel- 
lectuals, the depraved, or the Chinese. Now that it has 
advanced to the point of having open advocates on the 
lecture platform and in the press, it should have, for the 
sake of convenience, “a local habitation and a name” in 
the dictionaries and encyclopedias, and I think no term 
can label it more accurately as a science than the word 
“agenics,” the science of the deliberate annihilation of 
human life, the science of the purposely childless wife. 

The wilfully childless wife with a dog in her arms 
is the uttermost symbol of failure. This seems a hard 
saying when we look out over the mad world strewn with 
human wreckage, and when we consider that wherever 
the sun in all its course casts a shadow, those are to be 
found in plenty who have missed their way in life through 
poverty or ill-health or lack of opportunity or defect of 
ability or some one or other of a thousand misfortunes 
or through one of the seven deadly sins or a combination 
of them. And yet no one of these can have failed quite 
so miserably as the wife who through deliberate will 
establishes a dumb brute in the affections that were made 
to cherish a wingless cherub fashioned in the very image 
of God. 

Obviously the failures in life are based on the fact 
of life; no life—no pain, no sin, no suffering, only noth- 
ingness. It is in this case alone—and it is this that makes 
it the supreme failure—that there is a reaching-out into 
the mysterious realm that precedes life, to the enactment 
there, by an act against nature, of a tragedy compared 
with which other ills are commonplace. In that realm, 
which is the eternal counsel of God, there are myriad souls 
awaiting the cooperation of woman for creation and in- 
carnation. She alone can defeat the eternal design of 
God; she alone can make it effective. It is true that 
every sin, in its own weak way, blocks the harmonious 
fulfilment of the plan of the Creator, but the wife who 
refuses to be God’s instrument of life rebels against 
creation, and that in the face of the transcendent gift of 
her own creation. Her attitude is, in effect, the appalling 
one that so far as she is concerned creation shall end 
with her. She does not will to reject the gift of life for 





herself ; but she decides that the line of life, in so far as 
it depends upon her, shall come to an abrupt close. 

What matters to her the infinite purpose of God or 
the failure of souls to come into immortal being? A lap- 
dog satisfies her yearnings for creation and for cor- 
respondence with the duty set to her hand by her Lord 
and Master. She will not serve; she will not be “the 
handmaid of the Lord”; she has received her own ex- 
istence as a pure gift; she will enjoy it while she may, 
then let the deluge come. Lucifer rebelled against the 
living God; she rebels against life itself. Lucifer would 
rule life; she would destroy it. The parallel is terrible, 
but the fact is more terrible still. No other being beside 
such a woman can or will dry up and make barren the 
source of life, and that to no other purpose than that she 
may riot more abundantly, though it be only the silly riot 
of idleness and self-indulgence. Such a woman—and 
can it be said that there are not many of them ?—may 
hang her throat with pearls and circle her fingers with 
sapphires, her limousine may be fragrant with the 
breath of orchids, and her drawing-room may be draped 
with tapestries and inlaid with lapis lazuli; but her spirit 
is dead and is wrapped in the vesture of the grave, when 
her face is turned away from the souls that God has 
assigned her from all eternity to clothe in fair young 
flesh. An Angel Gabriel is sent her, a wedded wife, 
“with tidings of great joy,” but she rejects him; she will 
have no part in the incarnation appointed her; there is 
no “Magnificat” in her heart or on her lips; most lamen- 
tably for her, no sword pierces her heart ; and though “the 
wideness of God’s mercy” is for her as for all, most 
lamentable of all her misfortunes, she can never know a 
Calvary of her own. 

The attitude of the modern world toward the wilfully 
barren wife is amazing. She has come to be looked 
upon as a rather superior person. She assumes and is 
encouraged in assuming the patronage of mothers. 
She is stage-crazy over the latest baby in the block; 
she adores Mrs. Smith’s twins; she simply cannot keep 
her hands from off Mary Brown’s baby boy; she is 
Lady Bountiful to the Jones tribe of children, though 
she does sympathize with Mrs. Jones; she lets it be 
known that she really would like to have a dear little 
baby of her own, if a child of hers could possibly have 
as little sense as her dear Fido. There is no brand on 
her forehead. Far from it, there is just the suggestion 
of a crown. She has laid hold of much of the skill of 
the devil in transforming darkness into light. Her neigh- 
bors begin to remark over the pity that such a splendid 
woman, or lady it will probably be, should be childless. 
But then it would never do for her to be burdened with~ 
family cares since that would mean withdrawal from 
charitable work and social duties. No, it is too bad that 
she should have to give up the hope of being a matrem 
filiorym letantem, but she is altogether too important 
for that. God would have difficulty in handling matters 
without her unhampered help. Then the poor would 
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miss her so much, and so many young mothers would 
lack advice, and so many unsophisticated maidens would 
have no one to tell them “truths” that their foolish 
mothers withhold from them. On the whole, the poodle 
is a sign of election in her case and in the cases of in- 
numerable other women of brains and money, particularly 
the latter; for it is to be noted that the wife childless by 
design almost invariably belongs to the brainy or wealthy 
classes; it is the exception to find such women among 
the ignorant and poor; God's love of His own is won- 
der ful. 

And so this woman, who has defied the creative act 
of God and has been ungrateful for the gift of life, be- 
comes by the ingenuity of her selfish diplomacy, not an 
outcast and a shame, but an angel of light and healing 
to her less fortunate sisters who have not yet learned that 
child-bearing is indecent among the rich and immoral 
among the poor. 

The steps from praise to envy and from envy to imita- 
tion are not steep or far apart. Is the mother of a large 
family a wooden image that she should not regard with 
envy the fine gowns of her childless neighbor, and her 
jewels and motors and massaged cheeks and manicured 
fingers and her freedom, as of a bird, from petty house- 
hold duties and her opportunity to entertain at*afternoon 
teas and to shine at evening balls and midnight suppers ? 
Though she indeed prizes her treasure of children, they 
have cost her anxiety, and pain and deprivation, sleep- 
less nights and busy days, and perhaps hardest of all, 
they have brought her the contemptuous sympathy of her 
superior neighbor. Is it any wonder that at times there 
is just a suggestion in her heart of envy for the wise 
woman who has known how, and who has dared, to 
defy the laws of God, and at the same time to establish 
herself in the front seat before the stage of this world? 
Then may it not well be that some weak matron will 
take the plunge from envy into imitation? Thus is the 
woman who flaunts her Creator made to spread sin and 


sorrow like a plague among the wholesome members of- 


the community which she infests, while gullible society is 
in admiration of the dear soul who is so interested in 
civic welfare, humane treatment of stray cats, and the 
movement for better babies, and fewer of them. 

The selfishness of these women is as monumental as 
their ingratitude to God. They will have no part in the 
perpetuation of their species, but they will fight like 
tigresses for ease, admiration and command, and in the 
height of their effrontery they attempt to instruct and 
criticise, even to pity the noble mothers who are bearing 
the burdens and the joys of the race. Their effrontery is 
‘beyond measure. In so far as it rests with them, human 
life would cease at their death-bed, and so they would not 
hesitate to put a final term to the family, to the State, 
to the Church, to the school, to everything. Yet, through 
eugenic societies, clubs of various kinds, and incessant 
personal propaganda, they are eternally regulating the 
affairs of the good women on whom the Church, the State, 





the school, and life itself depend. It is sad enough that 
these women should travel the road to destruction them- 
selves; it is appalling that they should go out into the 
highways and hedges to compel, as it were, others to 
join in their unholy pilgrimage. 

In Israel of old the barren womb, even when the result 
of natural causes, was looked upon as a blight and a 
visitation of God. The hope of a quiver filled with ar- 
rows, of a table aglow with children like shoots about 
the olive tree, of a wife like the fruitful vine on the walls 
of the house, was the dearest expectation of the Jewish 
bridegroom and the highest ideal of the Jewish bride. 
A large family was the blessing of heaven upon a holy 
union; the lack of it was the sign of a curse upon the 
door-post. 

Thank God, that among the virile Jews of today the 
tradition of their fathers has not been lost. Thank God, 
too, that in holy Ireland, with all its suffering and cen- 
turies of poverty, its women are still fruitful mothers 
of men; and the same is true in Poland and in Spain 
and in South America and in Italy and in parts of 
Boston, and wherever else the laws of God are “the 
truth, the light and the way.”” A blessing is upon them, 
and in spite of the eugenists and the sociologists, they 
and their children shall, by the promise of God and the 
workings of His laws, inherit the land. Their rags shall 
be riches when set side by side with the silks of the 
deliberately childless wives. 

Our Lord uttered a curse upon the irresponsible, barren 
fig-tree; shall the judgment upon the barren wife, 
who is. so through choice, be less severe? The words 
of St. Paul to Timothy, “Yet she shall be saved through 
child-bearing,” are the passport to heaven of the wife 
who is fulfilling the duty of her state in life; they are 
also the warrant of condemnation of the selfish and 
cowardly wife who is a wife only in name. The in- 
spired words of St. Paul need enunciation among modern 
women much more than do the specious vaporings of 
eugenists or pseudo-scientists. They are the words of 
the Holy Ghost; the latter are for a great part the 
maunderings of unclean minds. 

In recent years there has been an immense amount of 
plain speaking and indecent writing in behalf of child- 
less wives and limited families by Malthusianists, 
eugenists, prophylaxists, birth-controllists, and a host 
of others of like kidney. They have commandeered the 
churches, the schools, the press, the theater, the cinema, 
the lecture platforms and every other possible agency into 
their service of spreading the gospel of the destruction 
of the race, until the mass of the people are really com- 
ing to believe in and to practise the infamous teachings 
that have been dinned into their ears and set before their 
eyes and hammered into their heads so persistently and 
enthusiastically, and by such ingenious methods as to 
deceive even the teachers. 

The net living result of all this propaganda may, it is 
true, be summed up in a mongrel parody of Horace’s 
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famous line, parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus “pup,” 
but the result to innumerable souls has been mortal, and 
the effect on the character of the nation has been evil 
beyond estimation, this much at the very least, that by 
reason of the unholy practices developed by these vicious 
teachers the future American is certain to have more of 
the blood of the Celt and the Slav and the southern 
Latin in his veins than of the Puritan or the high-brow, 
which in many respects may not be so much of a disaster 
as some might think. 

But the serious thing that these vampires have brought 
about is the reproach they have succeeded in fastening 
upon holy motherhood. They have made child-bearing a 
shame, whereas it is a glory; they have made mother- 
hood—a most sacred state of woman, the state that 
made the name of Mary the most beloved that has ever 
been given to a created being—a state to be apologized 
for, if not subjected to their detestable rules and limita- 
tions. It has come to be that the mother of two children 
is tolerated; the mother of four endured; the mother of 
six is outside the pale of society; the mother of eight is 
a nuisance; of ten a calamity and of twelve a brute. 
The order of God and of normal human beings, of those 
whose opinions are of the least value, is precisely the 
reverse in an ascending scale of honor until the mother 
of twelve assumes the dignity of a queen. 

The ostracism of motherhood is a despicable mani- 
festation of brutality under the guise of culture and 
exclusive knowledge. The strength of this brutal cult 
of barrenness lies to a large extent in the brazenness of 
its propaganda. The megaphone has been at its mouth 
and has drowned out the occasional voice of protest. 
Then, too, prudery has been its efficient assistant. There 
is a wholesome disposition among clean minds to be 
over-nice and to dread uncleanness where in reality there 
is none. Hence they have kept quiet through dread of 
notoriety or of overstepping the bounds of modesty, and 
a clear field has been left to be sowed with the cockle 
by an enemy. But the voice of St. Paul is not dead, nor 
the voices of the Doctors in the Church who have suc- 
ceeded him. They are only muffled by the clamor of the 
noisy horde who have been preaching the doctrine of 
child prevention and of defiance of God. It is time that 
these commanding voices should again be heard, and that 
the words of authority, “Yet she (woman) shall be saved 
through child-bearing,” should be proclaimed anew, and 
without mincing them, as St. Paul proclaimed them 
through holy Timothy, the Bishop of Ephesus. Then 
shall motherhood become once more as it really is, a 
most glorious and honorable title among the daughters 
of Eve, and the wilfully childless wife shall take the 
conspicuous place where she belongs, at the very head 
of the bitter procession of human failures and outcasts. 

Was it not Chesterton who said of eugenics: “It 
stinks’? By these words he burned an eternal brand of 
infamy on the unsavory science; at the same time he 
robbed the language of the only phrase that can fitly 





describe agenics. The latter brand of human knowl- 
edge must now parade the less distinguished heraldic 
motto: “It’s rotten.” M. J. Rrorpan. 


The Boys of Our City: San Francisco 


S compared with most large American cities, San 

Francisco’s boy problem is neither pressing nor 
particularly vexatious.’ The chief reason for this favored 
condition is the absence of degrading poverty. There 
are no slums in San Francisco, as eastern cities under- 
stand slums. There is no excessive amount of unem- 
ployment. The mildness of the climate minimizes the 
distress of the poor. One of the healthiest cities 
of the land, sunshine and fresh air stream into it and 
through all parts of it. There are very few districts 
indeed that can be compared at all in congestion, un- 
hygienic conditions and ugliness with the cities of the 
East. 

Nevertheless, San Francisco’s relation to the boy prob- 
lem is not an exemption. Far be it from the purpose 
of this paper to suggest that the city by the Golden 
Gate is a sort of Utopia! Those who in their desire to 
help boys are struggling against hampering conditions 
and the paralyzing influence of lay indifference to the 
situation, have their hands full of work, and their hearts 
full of anxiety. The very absence of the most obvious 
tokens of necessity, namely, acute poverty, slum-sur- 
roundings and the like, has a tendency to cause people to 
overlook the very real need there is for wide-spread and 
organized work among our boys. 

For in San Francisco as everywhere else in the large 
cities of the land, as the series of articles published by 
AMERICA show, all too eloquently, thousands of boys are 
subjected to the thoroughly demoralizing and anti-Chris- 
tian influences that surround them in the streets. The 
young boy in the parochial school, generally speaking, 
is all right. He is guided by priest and Sister, and is 
amenable to their guidance. But the great majority of 
Catholic boys leave school and go to work as soon as 
they are of the legal age to work. During his wildest 
and most impressionable years, the boy is out in the 
world. And the world makes war upon him and his 
brothers, and upon those still more unfortunate ones, the 
orphans devoid of all home ties who leave the asylums 
when the age limit is reached. The street corner, the 
pool-room, the “clubs” which hold their sessions in 
scores of rooms (proof of the “gang” tendency of youth), 
the moving-picture theater, and dance-halls, these and 
other places of the kind become their haunts, and take 
the place of home. “Home,” however, many of them 
have never known. Home is a thing that is disappearing 
from modern city life. Thus the world and the flesh and 
the devil bait traps to snare the souls of youth. 

Against these hostile, forces, the Church of San Fran- 
cisco carries on many effective branches of social ser- 
vice. Conspicuous among these is the Youth’s Directory, 
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conducted for many years by Rev. D. O. Crowley. In 
this institution 15,000 boys have been cared for during 
the last thirty years. There is a large and exceedingly 
handsome and well-equipped city house, and a thousand- 
acre farm in the country where boys are trained to agri- 
cultural pursuits, under the direction of the Brothers of 
Mary. No city, county, or State aid is received, the 
institution being supported by an organization known as 
St. Joseph’s Union, made up of-lay people who pay a 
dollar a year, receiving in return a journal edited by 
Father Crowley. The work here is classed as preventive. 
No boys are received who have passed through the 
juvenile court. Cases of abused or destitute boys are 
constantly reported to Father Crowley by the members 
of St. Joseph’s Union, and cared for by him. Places 
are found for the boys, and San Francisco is full of 
prosperous, respected men who found their start in life 
at the Youths’ Directory. 

The Catholic Humane Bureau, ably superintended by 
Rev. P. L. Ryan, which does a work akin to the Asso- 
ciated Charities, looks after many orphaned boys by 
finding homes for them. Several hundred children are 
yearly cared for. 

The Childrens’ Aid Society is non-denominational, and 
a large number of Catholic children receive the benefit 
of its activities. 

The Juvenile Court is presided over by Judge Mur- 
askey, whose work is highly commended by Catholics 
and non-Catholics alike. Father A. I. Townley, O.P., is 
attached to the Juvenile Court, to look after the interests 
of Catholic boys. In addition, Father Townley conducts 
a Working Boys’ Club, which is doing a needed and 
notable work by providing a decent, pleasant home for 
wage-earning orphan boys. 

The Boys and Girls’ Aid Society is another non- 
denominational society, which works among cases of 
the Juvenile Court. As many of the cases are Catholic 
boys, about 75 out of every 200, a priest, the Rev. John 
F. Byrne, attached to St. Agnes’ Parish, in which the 
society has its headquarters, looks after the religious 
interests of the Catholic boys committed to its charge. 

In some respects the most noteworthy enterprise car- 
ried on in San Francisco for boys not of the orphan or 
the Juvenile Court class, but just the ordinary run of 
boys living at home but endangered by the fatal in- 
fluences of street life, is the League of the Cross Cadets. 
The Rev. Richard Collins has general charge of the work. 
Total abstinence from intoxicants is required of all 
members. There are two branches, one being the Junior 
Cadets. These are small boys who take the abstinence 
pledge from the Archbishop at the solemn time of their 
confirmation ; and from the ranks of the junior cadets the 
elder and main body is largely recruited. The annual en- 
campment of the cadets and the annual competitive drill 
are under the inspection of United States army officers. 
The cadets form a veritable regiment, with companies in 
many parishes. 





A smaller but very useful organization, as yet con- 
fined to one parish but worthy of spreading generally, 
is the Serra Cadets, conducted by Rev. John P. Tobin, 
in Mission Dolores parish. The boys run in age from 
fourteen to seventeen years, an age-period which is a 
most difficult one, as all who have had anything to do 
with boys will freely admit. 
campment, drill and gymnasium work, and degree work 
in which effective use is made of symbolic pictures and 
lessons which impress the principles of religion upon the 
plastic minds of the youngsters. 

Another interesting experiment is being made by Rev. 
Michaei Murray in the neighboring town of Oakland. 
He has formed a Greek Letter social club among boys of 
a class that might too readily be led into the secular 
High School affiliations which at their best lead into 
anti-Catholic institutions, and at their worst into utter 
irreligiousness. 

Archbishop Hanna is at the present time engaged in 
forming a society, mainly composed of laymen, to ini- 
tiate “Big Brother” work in San Francisco. The idea is 
to bring together a number of laymen who will each take 
an active personal interest in a group of boys, or pos- 
sibly in some special individual case. 

The Young Men’s Institute admits to membership at 
the age of eighteen, so that part of its excellent ad- 
vantages, including gymnasium work, is open to our 
boys. 

All in all, then, as this summary account of the situa- 
tion indicates, a great deal of work is being done in 
San Francisco to prevent boys from losing the Faith, 
to conserve their morality and to aid them in their 
way in life. 

Nevertheless, all to whom I spoke agreed that much 
as was being done, much more remained to be done. 
There is everywhere a serious leakage of young souls 
from the Church. There is a deadening state of in- 
difference among Catholics who should take an interest 
in the situation. Curiously enough, many wealthy Cath- 
olics who do not contribute to the work for Catholic boys 
are among the notable supporters of non-Catholic in- 
stitutions like the Y. M. C. A., and the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. Why is this? Do they prefer the 
plaudits of the non-Catholic world to the approval of 
their fellow-Catholics? 

And everywhere there is discernible the great need of 
all Catholic social activities, namely, better organization 
and more efficient coordination of effort. But as the 
need grows, no doubt, the means to meet that need will 
be found. MicHaeEL WILLIAMS. 


Body and Mind: Some Contrasts 


HE celebration of academic terminal festivities for 
the scholastic year is emphasizing as usual the in- 
terest of our generation in the cultivation of the body 
rather than the mind. There are special honors for 


There is an annual en-- 
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popular athletes, in the shape of official positions of 
particular prestige that should go by preference to 
scholars only. This is true of elementary schools, high 
schools and colleges. 

A recent number of the Yale Alumni Weekly gives 
details with regard to the “tapping” for Yale’s three 
famous secret societies, which show that success in 
athletics is the surest guarantee for the coveted horror. 
Out of the forty-five lads tapped, thirty-five were chosen 
on account of their athletic prowess. 

Here is a standard of reasonable mathematical ac- 
curacy by which to judge the comparative value put to- 
day on the training of body and mind. Thirty-five out 
of forty-five make seven-ninths. The proportion fully 
written out would be: training of body is to training 
of mind as seven is to two. Or in a mathematical 
formula, B: M:: 7: 2. This, I think, is a fair exposition 
of present-day values. If this in the green wood, what in 
the dry?’ If university men place so much emphasis on 
the body, what are we to expect of people in general ? 

The plain fact of the matter is that just now there is 
much more interest in the things of the body and the 
senses than in those of the mind. And strange to say this 
is a rather modern phenomenon. Not long ago some one 
said, in connection with the Shakespeare celebrations, 
that there is just as much interest in the “movies” now 
as there was in Shakespeare during the Elizabethan 
period. Indeed it is a mighty good thing that the 
dramatist did not come up to New York from the coun- 
try, say in 1890, to earn his living. Lucky for him that 
he went to London, 325 years ago. At that time London 
had only a population of some 100,000 and prob- 
ably about 200,000 when Shakespeare left that city 
twenty-five years later. In the meantime, however, he 
had made a fortune. People crowded to see his plays 
just as they go to the “movies” now. He and the group 
of men with him, the Burbages, and later Heming and 
Condell, made money as fast as “movie” promoters do 
now. 

We have 6,000,000 people comparatively as near to 
our theater district as any of the Londoners were to 
Shakespeare’s theater. For the Globe which he and his 
associates built for themselves was in Southwark, on the 
Surrey side of the Thames. As far as the center 
of population was concerned, it occupied about the same 
place that a theater in the Bronx or in Brooklyn would 
occupy at the present time, and yet there was not only 
no trouble about filling his theater, but manifestly all 
the plays had “good runs.” Shakespeare wrote on the 
average about two plays a year and that number seems 
to have been quite sufficient to make his theater very 
profitable indeed, and that, despite the fact that prob- 
ably three-fourths of the people of London could not 
read or write. That was the reason why their narrow 
streets were crowded and cluttered up with symbolic 
signs. There was no sense in describing merchandise 
in words which could not be read. There were colored 





lights for the drug-store and wooden Indians for to- 
bacco shops, in Shakespeare’s later years. Those, too, 
were the days of the big bonnet and the big boot and 
the key and trunk and saddle which are only now going 
out of use as signs, because at last all the people in the 
towns can read and so too can visitors from the country. 

The Elizabethan Londoners fairly worshiped at Shakes- 
peare’s shrine. They may have been ignorant according 
to our modern standards but they had the very best of 
taste in dramatics. Shakespeare’s name was probably as 
familiarly known as any other commoner’s, not only in 
London, but throughout most of England. 

Now there is the literal truth. Shakespeare was prob- 
ably as well known as the best batter in either of the 
leagues and his name was as familiar as the manager 
of the team that carries off the pennant. There is no 
need of further comment: the contrast between our 
time and Elizabeth’s time is clear. 

We are intensely interested in the things of the body 
and the senses and apparently they were intensely in- 
terested in the things of the mind. Professor Shorey of 
the University of Chicago said the other day in the 
symposium on “Contemporary Ideals,’ held by the City 
Club of Chicago, that there is but one ideal in contem- 
porary letters, but one laudable purpose. That is, “pity 
for suffering, the effort to look at misery and injustice 
through others’ eyes, painstaking realism in depicting 
the seamy and sad sides of life.” Even here it is a 
material ideal that makes the appeal. It is physical suf- 
fering that is exploited. “Unfortunately,” he added, 
“the humanity is too often misdirected. It is all given 
to the criminal, the beast of prey, the human tiger, and 
nothing is left for the victims of the coddled and pitied 
criminal.”’ Even in Galsworthy’s “Justice,” for example, 
Mr. Shorey found “intellectual dishonesty” since “it 
shirks the crime problem and arraigns society as the real 
or the greater criminal.” 

In the ‘same symposium, Mr. Cram, the well-known 
New York architect, took very similar ground with re- 
gard to the present state of the various arts. He spoke 
with deserved bitterness of “the trivial stuff that passes 
as music for the tired businessman and the brainless, 
pleasure-seeking woman who accompanies him.” He 
might have added that the only reason why people go to 
the theater is to see and to hear, not at all to under- 
stand. “Rag-time music” and ever-changing spectacles, 
these are the popular, the real “attractions”; they “run” 
for months, everybody must see them ; people who do not 
see them are not “in the swim.” No one goes to a play 
nowadays. Everybody goes to a “show.” It is not a 
“holy show” either, but as a rule the main part of the 
show consists of a crowd of more or less disreputable 
women with either a great deal of dress on or a great 
deal of dress off. 

It is all a question of the cultivation of the body and 
the satisfaction of the senses, with no appeal to the in- 
tellect. I think that it is no exaggeration to say that 
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the key-note of our interests at the present time is so 
largely material as to stamp our era with a special 
stigma in this matter. The worst of it is that instead of 
being ashamed of it our generation seems to glory in it. 
It is true that in recent years great crowds have been 
attracted to pageants and masques, but in these it is 
largely the sense-element, the spectacle, that has appealed, 
and though the great amphitheaters of our universities 
have proved very useful for these masques, yet it must 
not be forgotten that the only reason for the existence 
of these amphitheaters is the athletic games which attract 
much larger crowds than our pageants. The Greeks 
built such amphitheaters to accommodate the throngs of 
people who, on the festival days of Dionysos wished to 
be present at the Greek plays. We build ours to accom- 
modate the crowds which come to football games. The 
ratio of bodily to intellectual interests may be as seven 
to two, but our great stadia are used for athletic pur- 
poses seven times more frequently than for anything ap- 
proaching an intellectual purpose. The ratio is seven to 
one. 

The close of the scholastic year may be a time to call 
attention to some of this drift of our generation. It is 
a strange drift. We usually associate the word “pagan” 
with an over-appreciation of bodily as compared with 
spiritual interests. The pagan is typically the man who 
in the later times of Rome and Greece had lost all serious 
interest in the older forms of religion and yet had not 
taken up Christianity. This cult of the body developed 
to a marked degree in degenerate Greece and decadent 
Rome. That is what makes the student of history feel 
disturbed over the conditions that have developed in our 
generation and the world about us at the present time. 
I know there are some who will say that this is pessimism. 
Well, if this is pessimism, there are the facts. Make the 


most of them. James J. WALSH, M.D., PH.D. 


‘*Patent Insides’’ 


[* you take a square yard and a half of paper and 

fold it over on itself twice, you may form a roughly 
accurate idea of the size and shape of a country paper. 
After this folding you will have four pages inside 
and four outside. The four outside pages are filled with 
matter supplied by the country editor; the four inside 
pages are taken care of by some syndicate that acts, for 
a consideration, as a general Providence to a score, per- 
haps several scores, of country newspapers. This syndi- 
cated material, which the local papers publish mechani- 
cally, is not inaptly called “patent insides.” 

One might fancy that this machine-made literature 
would not attract the attention of the casual reader of 
country papers. But I confess that, after I have reveled 
in the delightful and refreshing familiarity of the local 
news, I always turn with new zest to the patent insides. 
Somewhere in the great cities men are making com- 
fortable fortunes by studying and supplying the literary 





needs of the country population. The makers of the 
patent insides have expended vast ingenuity and labor in 
discovering what remote folk on lonely farms want in 
their weekly paper. Their investigations presumably 
have resulted profitably to themselves and satisfactorily 
to their readers; and I cannot help thinking that I can 
gain more insight into rural life, habits and tastes by 
watching the way the patent-inside maker caters to his 
wide-spread clientele than by studying the reports of 
government commissions. The local columns, warm 
with concrete humanity in their intimate relation with 
Joe and Bill, are for the poet: the patent insides, which 
transcend individual considerations and aim at the com- 
mon spirit of the rural district, are for the philosopher. 

Philosophers should never be surprised. But I con- 
fess that my first philosophical venture into patent in- 
sides created a mild amazement that I have never been 
quite able to control. I discovered, of course, a serial 
story by an author, who is no doubt distinguished, but 
whose name I had never heard. Well, I could not ex- 
pect the school of Henry James and George Meredith to 
be popular amid the simple honesties of the country-side. 
I found out that statistics on any conceivable subject are 
tremendously exciting reading to the farmer and his 
family. Pictures of prize-cattle and ears of corn and 
county-fair presidents—these I had looked for. But | 
had not looked for the appalling prominence of the 
patent-medicine advertisement. This is the thing which 
amazed me. My philosophical equilibrium was disturbed 
by a phenomenon which seemed to nullify all previous 
conceptions of “our country’s pride,” and to upset one 
of the strongest traditions of life and literature. 

What! was I to believe that our “stout yeomanry,” 
with their “buxom, hearty wives and lasses,” were 
hypochondriacs and health cranks! Another of my 
youth’s ideals shattered! Yet the logic seemed ir- 
resistible. Patent-medicine venders would hardly pay 
good money for space in patent insides unless the 
speculation were profitable. And the patent insides, in 
which the patent-medicine venders vie with one another 
for the reader's attention, are almost exclusively for 
rural communities. The conclusion is unavoidable. At 
least, if one hesitates to draw the conclusion, he cannot 
help entertaining the disagreeable suspicion that the hale 
and robustious farmer of popular belief may not sur- 
vive the test which a scientific age like ours is sure to 
submit him to when his turn comes. 

With something of a scientific spirit I approached the 
matter from a different angle. I sought out a friend 
who owns a shop in a small town and has much to do 
with farmers. It took me some time to formulate my 
question in a manner which would not excite his ridicule 
if it happened to be wide of any known reality. As soon, 
however, as he caught my drift he laughed outright at 
my hesitation. It seemed I was inquiring about the ex- 


istence of something of which every one knew. The shop- 
man’s mirth was brutal. 


It could not have been more 
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boisterous if I had asked him timidly if he had ever 
heard that two and two make four. Of course, farmers 
are health-cranks; they load up on patent medicines. 
Whenever farmers meet they talk more about their 
rheumatism, their stomachs and their livers than about 
their crops. The newest patent medicine is of more 
absorbing interest to a group of farmers than the latest 
invention in threshing-machines. I am giving the shop- 
man’s words in a slightly modified form. I suggested 
that perhaps he meant the women folk. No, sir; he 
meant the men. 

When logic receives such field-laboratory confirmation 
as this, conviction, be it never so reluctant, simply has 
to step forth. And then, to clinch the thing, another bit 
of corroborative evidence came my way by mere chance. 
I happened to be in a small town and was being shown 
its wonders. A square of huge buildings was pointed 
out as “the largest patent-medicine plant” in the country. 
The old question at once balanced itself on my tongue. 
I had never heard the name of this rich company, and | 
foresaw what the answer would be when I asked: 
“Where do they sell their plasters, boluses and spe- 
cifics?” “Among the farming population principally,” 
was the answer. 

It is not my intention to offend a respectab’‘e and 
highly intelligent portion of my fellow-citizens. I am 
among those who hold that the leaders of men come 
from the country places. Moreover, it is clear that men, 
foregathering, can talk of worse things than the pains 
and aches of the body, and the various electuaries, sim- 
ples and mithridates put upon the market by persons, 
who may be honest and who may be skilled, but who are 
beyond all doubt clever. I do not wish to attack the 
venders of patent medicines any more that the purchasers 
of their wares. I think the character in one of Joseph 
Conrad's stories, who said, “a man who has been in the 
patent-medicine trade will be up to anything from pitch- 
and-toss to wilful murder,” was uttering a libel. It is 
not. unlikely that patent medicines are good in their place. 
If I have any criticism to make, it is that the ven- 
ders induce people to put them in the wrong place. A 
perfectly good liver-pill should not be encouraged to 
deposit itself in a perfectly good liver—a reprehensible 
trick of venders, which they perform by playing on the 
fears and imaginations of humanity. No man should 
trade upon our fears. 

I repeat, therefore, that I am attacking no one. I only 
register a phenomenon which, though strange to me, may 
be familiar to every one else. After all, the phenomenon 
easily adjusts itself to antecedent processes of reasoning. 
When the nearest physician is miles away, the difficulty 
and expense of expert advice are often prohibitive. Of 
course, there will be a medicine-chest, and every one will 
be his own doctor, with the gratuitous aid of the patent- 
medicine publications. Nervousness will forestall imagi- 
nary symptoms with utterly irrelevant drugs; or im- 


be allowed to do for herself ; and the medicine habit is 
formed; and the mind, which ought to be wheeling 
around the stars, devotes itself to wheeling around a 
drug-bewildered liver. 

And, then, think of the lonely winter evenings in the 
old farm-house, and the lonely summer days on the broad 
acres. Only strong-minded men can remain perfectly 
sane and healthy in solitude. Cur smart novelists and 
poets jeer at the anchorites. Six months of an anchorite’s 
life would make a blithering imbecile out of the most 
dapper of our literary men. Read such hermit-diarists 
as Thoreau and Amiel, and see how unbalanced even a 
fairly strong mind can sometimes become in solitude. 

The more one learns of life, the greater must be his 
admiration of the Saints. The old philosopher, who said, 
Nunquam minus solus quam cum solus, was boasting dis- 
gracefully. If he spoke the truth of himself the chances 
are a hundred to one that he was an eccentric or a health- 
crank. It is a rare man that can tolerate his own com- 
pany for a long sireich of time. It is a test of genuine 
greatness. The Saints are the only ones we know who 
have taken the test triumphantly. Their common-sense 
survived the fiery trial; they never degenerated into 
hypochondriacs or lunatics. The explanation, of course, 
is that they lived less with themselves than with God. 
They remained perfectly natural because they could be 
so intensely supernatural. God’s world was so vividly 
interesting and soul-stirring that the most solitary hour 
was filled with thrilling excitement. Their long thoughts 
never fell back, for want of support, upon their own 
sensations. They evaded the horrors of patent medicine, 
patent insides, and patent-psychological literature. 

James J. Daty, s.J. 


The Charity of a Catholic Monarch 


HE monarch in question is Alfonso XIII, King of Spain. 
Aimost every day the Madrid press publishes conclusive 
proofs of the humanitarian and charitable services rendered by 
our young ruler, since the outbreak of the war, in behalf of the 
wounded and the prisoners of the belligerent countries, as well 
as of the desolate and sorrowing families of those who have 
disappeared in the turmoil or have fallen on the field of battle. 

On becoming acquainted with the splendid work of mercy ac- 
complished for humanity in these days of sorrow and anguish by 
their Soverign, Spaniards of every class and party are filled with 
legitimate feelings of consolation and joy. People of every 
foreign country, they are sure, will share in these emotions. 
In all his noble efforts for suffering humanity, the Spanish 
Monarch is only following the footsteps and the example of the 
Holy Father. And, be it said in passing, it is to the Supreme 
Pontiff that the world is turning for help in this terrible tragedy. 
While doing so, all hearts are filled with deep gratitude and 
emotion for his unflagging efforts to diminish in every possible 
way the horrors and sufferings of the contest. 

Very shortly after the declaration of war, indeed just after 
the first shock of the hostile forces had begun to crimson the 
soil of Europe and to bring sorrow and misery to countless 
homes, the Royal Palace in the Plaza de Oriente was, so to 
say, deluged with letters, all bathed in tears. The sad messages 
deepened into a very wave of sorrow, rising constantly to a 
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higher crest. The mounting tide surged to the gates of the 
Royal Alcazar. There, the writers of the sad missives knew, 
their supplications would reach the heart of a magnanimous 
prince, to whom Providence seemed to have assigned the noble 
role of mediator and consoler in the dark hour of this frightful 
struggle. 

From the pages of these letters rose a wail and a prayer. The 
eyes of fathers, mothers, wives, sisters and friends of the com- 
batants turned to the young sovereign, asking news of the loved 
ones who had disappeared or begging his intercession to obtain 
the complete remission, or at least the mitigation, of sentences 
imposed by military tribunals. The heart of the King was 
moved, and yielding to his generous impulses, he immediately 
ordered his own private offices turned into a bureau of informa- 
tion to take cognizance of all these war-cases. With only one 
end in view, the good which he might thus accomplish in behalf 
of all those who were suffering from the effects of the terrible 
struggle, he increased his staff of secretaries and assumed as 
his own the subsequent financial outlay. He had the pleasure 
to find that the bureau thus constituted was working efficiently 
and with the most consoling results. The number of letters 
received by the King’s secretaries amounts on an average to 
700 a day. On some days as many as 3,000 are received. From 
the hour the bureau of relief was organized, it is estimated that 
more than 200,000 petitions have been registered. In the ar- 
chives belonging to the office there are records on file dealing 
with the fate of 160,000 French prisoners and war sufferers, 
whose residence it has so far been impossible to ascertain. The 
solicitude of the Monarch extends also to the prison camps, 
especially to those established in Germany. The members of 
the Spanish Embassy in Berlin visit these camps and hospitals 
regularly in order to become personally acquainted with the 
sanitary conditions, etc., and to see for themselves how the 
prisoners are treated. They then report to the King, who in 
turn communicates these data to the various belligerent nations, 
which have requested Spain to watch over their interests. But 
this is not the only service thus generously given by the Span- 
ish Monarch. A special department in the bureau has been 
organized to seek and find news of those who are in the terri- 
tories occupied by the German armies and who have not béen 
able to communicate with their relatives or friends. In order 
to further the ends of this department, a special system of 
proclamation, advertisements and notices has been arranged. 
Notices are sent to the Spanish Ambassador in Berlin, who 
forwards them to the German authorities. These then inform 
the mayors of the localities where it is hoped that some clue 
may be found. The latter in turn send back whatever news is 
available, and thus, very often, correspondence is reestablished 
between those who for a long time had not heard from each 
other. Nor can we omit to mention the personal efforts of the 
Monarch in behalf of those who are condemned by the military 
tribunals. For some he obtains complete pardon. In the case 
of minor offences, the sentence, at his request, has been often 
commuted. Thanks to his efforts, war-cripples and the des- 
perately wounded were frequently sent back to their homes. 
The Russian journalist, Jantchetzky, and his seven companions 
in captivity and misfortune; the Austrian Admiral, Miller; 
M. Theodor, Dean of the Brussels Bar; the Prince of Salm- 
Salm, and many others, must surely be ever grateful to the 
noble and generous Monarch for his efforts to alleviate their lot 
and secure their liberty. 

Such in brief is the work of mercy which a Catholic and 
Spanish King is accomplishing for suffering humanity in these 
days of sorrow and woe. Two angels of Christian charity seem, 
for the moment, to have folded their wings and taken up their 
abode on the heights of the Vatican and under the walls of the 
Royal Aleazar of the Court of Spain. The Sovereign of all 


Christendom and the Sovereign of a Catholic people are con- 





stantly working hand-in-hand to diminish the sufferings of the 
countless victims of this cruel war. And thus, over the dark 
clouds which shroud the horizon, they shed the bright rays of 
mercy, consolation and love. 
NoRBERTO TORCAL, 
Manager of the Spanish Associated Press. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words 


French War Orphans 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In answering a letter published lately im America which 
stated that the society called “The Fatherless Children of 
France” was an insidious attack upon the faith of these help- 
less orphans, I urged that no hasty onslaught be made 
upon the society, but that we should wait until the adverse criti- 
cisms should prove to be incontrovertible. The cause has 
already awakened a hearty interest in people who have no 
desire to do anything to disturb the Faith of these children. 
Since that time I have been on the watch to collect further 
data. I was therefore gratified a few days ago by receiving 
an emphatic denial of the charge from a friend, a French 
lady living in this country, who keeps in close touch with 
people and affairs in France. In fact one of her sons has 
already been wounded there and another son has offered his 
services to his country. 

My friend assures me that the society lives up to the 
pledge stated in the prospectus, that these children should 
be brought up in the religion of their parents, and she men- 
tioned individual cases in the care of Sisters of St. Joseph 
and Sisters of Charity. 

Since writing the above letter, I have heard that a dis- 
tinguished prelate in France has warned Catholics _ against 
the society as an active agency for an anti-Catholic propa- 
ganda. To offset this, may I quote from a letter written by 
M. Jules Valery, a distinguished authority on international 
law, and professor of law at the University of Montpellier, 
France? After a most eloquent appeal for aid for these help- 
less children made orphans by this cruel war, he ventures to 
estimate that their probable number at the close of hos- 
tilities will be at least 1,000,000, as before the fighting about 
Verdun there were about 800,000. He writes of the forma- 
tion of a society on the very day of the outbreak of hostili- 
ties by M. Appel, Dean of the Faculty of Sciences at the 
University of Paris, named “The Committee of National 
Help,” to which every man of good-will was called, entirely 
irrespective of social class or party. This appeal was re- 
sponded to immediately. 

I now quote verbatim from M. Valery’s letter: 

Such a committee was unable to cope practically and 
effectively with all the orphans scattered through each 
French Département. This is the reason of the creation 
of local committees, among them the “Southwestern 
Committee for the Orphans of.the War,” the head- 
quarters of which are at Montpellier. In the meetings 
of these committees may be seen, seated side by side, the 
atheist Prefect of the Département of Herault, our Ven- 
erable Prelate, the Cardinal de Cabriéres, many Prot- 
estant ministers, and the only rabbi actually in the Dé- 
partement; brokers and bankers mix with workmen; 
lawyers, attorneys, justices, professors of the university, 
together with modest school teachers, employees of the 

~ post office and railroad men, every class of society has 
here its representative. 

Such a diversity of classes in the cooperation of this 
work can be seen in the local committees established 
by us in every town and every village in that part of 
France, because, alas, there is no little hamlet to be 
found where some family is not in mourning. 
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M. Valery goes on to relate how admirably the work is 
carried on, cites many individual cases of dire need and re- 
ports how the society of National Help aids the committee. 
I leave out the practical details, but certain points I must 
not omit to quote: 


As a matter of fact, every mother whom we have had 
occasion to visit has, without one exception, expressed 
her formal wish to keep the children with her. Some 
mothers, misunderstanding the object of our visit, have 
plainly declared that they would rather be deprived of 
help than to be separated from their children. This is 
a declaration that honors these poor women. There is 
another to which I beg to call your attention. Inquir- 
ing about these applications for help or in the course of 
the distribution of supplies, I have often visited humble 
homes where you breathe, so to speak, an atmosphere 
of sadness and depression. I never heard a word of com- 
plaint against the circumstances which have deprived 
these poor wives of their husbands. All have submitted 
to their fate with resignation; everyone seéms to under- 
stand and to appreciate the nobility of the cause for 
which the companion of their life, the father of their 
children, has fallen. 

I had already occasion to observe the same spirit in 
our wounded soldiers, too numerous alas! Since the be- 
ginning of the war, no matter how terrible their wounds, 
no matter from what part of France they come, no one 
complains, They accept their lot without murmuring, 
showing by their resignation that they were firmly de- 
cided to sacrifice their lives for their country and that 
in shedding their blood, they have simply done their 
duty. 





Such a letter as this with its testimony at first hand ought 
to make one hesitate about taking any step against the so- 
ciety, for a stand must be taken one way or the other. Work 
for it if it is worthy; against it, if it is proved not to be; and 
this is a solemn question to decide in the face of such undoubted, 
widespread, tragic need. 

Boston, Mass. J. G. Rosrns. 


The Ever Neutral Flag 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
Among the recent inventions of an imaginative scribe in the 
daily press there appeared the following canard: 

Rome, June 12.—The white and yellow papal flag is to 
wave for the first time on the ocean, according to a re- 
port in circulation here this evening. Mgr. Locatelli, 
the Papal Internuncio at Buenos Aires, having been 
transferred to Brussels, where he will be Nuncio, desir- 
ing to insure his safety while at sea, has chartered a 
steamer which will be called the Nuncius and will carry 
the Papal colors as those of a neutral power. The last 
ship which flew the Papal colors was the brig Maria Im- 
macolata, which lay in the harbor of Civita Vecchia, 
thirty-seven miles northwest of Rome, in September, 
1870, when the Italians took Rome. The brig, however, 
had never gone out into the Mediterranean flying the 
Papal colors. 


Strange tales have ever been told of those who go down to 
the sea in ships, and this one does not contradict tradition. 
Moreover, it recalls the curious incident of the first and last 
time a ship sailing under the Papal flag appeared in the harbor 
of New York. The details of this latter event are preserved in 
official documents in the State Library at Albany, the archives 
of the United States Court for the Southern District of New 
York and the local newspapers of the summer of 1757. <A con- 
tribution of the Rev. Denis P. O’Neill, in Vol. II, Part II, of the 
“Records and Studies” of the United States Catholic Historical 
Society, gives a summary of these documents and reports. From 
this it can be gleaned that the ship Our Lady of the Immaculate 
Conception and St. Ignatius Loyola, Captain Lorenzo Ghiglino, 
while on a voyage from Cadiz to Santo Domingo, was taken by 
two privateers and brought into the port of New York as a prize, 
to be sold for the benefit of the crew and owners of the priva- 











teers, as was the pleasant custom of that time. Captain Ghiglino 
naturally protested against this procedure, and in a petition to 
Governor Delancy claimed that he was “a Genoese by Birth and 
by Act of Naturalization became a subject of the Pope of 
Rome.” He further stated that, while peacefully proceeding on 
his voyage from Cadiz to Cape Francois, 

On the twelfth of June last, he discovered near His- 
paniola two Vessels being private Vessels of War, be- 
longing to this Port, one called the Revenge, com- 
manded by Francis Koffler, the other called the Hornet, 
commanded by James Spellen. Upon one of which said 
Vessels firing a Ball at the Ship Your Memoralist threw 
her into the Wind, to wait the Privateers approach, and 
hoisted the Popes Colours, the ship sailing under the 
Popes pass. That your Memoralist being subject to neu- 
tral powers was unappreciative of any hostile attack in 
these Seas, till the Privateers approach within Musket 
Shot when there was an immediate Discharge of Can- 
non, Musquetry, and Grenade Shells upon the Ship, 
which besides greatly damaging the Ship, wounded Your 
Memoralist’s Brother, and carried off an arm of one of 
the Sailors, a Genoese, who since died of that Wound. 
That your Memoralist conceiving this Attack to be il- 
legal and barbarous made no Resistance, did at the Time 
protest against the Same but was nevertheless brought 
with his Ship into the Port where the Ship and Cargoe 
were soon after libelled in the Vice Admiralty as Prize. 


It is gratifying to find that the “Popes Colours” and the 
“Popes pass” were upheld by Judge Lewis Morris in the New 
York Court of Vice-Admiralty, and that the ship and one-fifth 
of her cargo, a valuation of £8,575, were released to Captain 
Ghiglino, whose contention for the neutrality of the high seas 
reads almost as if it were written in the twentieth and not in 
the eighteenth century. 

Brooklyn. 7. 3: 


Who Was “Father Boulanger”? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your review of “Travels in the American Colonies,” by T. J. 
C., in the issue of June 10, says: “Unfortunately, there is no 
Jesuit ‘Father Boulanger,’ erther on the official list which we 
have before us, or in any of the seventy-three volumes of 
Thwaite’s ‘Relations.’” This seems to me a very strange state- 
ment for, in looking over my own list ‘of missionary priests in 
the Mississippi Valley, I find the following notes: 


(1) Joseph Ignace le Boulanger, Jesuit, arrived (in Canada) 
June 16, 1703; was missionary among the Kaskasquias. Died 
October 16, 1744 (Tanguay-List of Canadian Clergy, p. 84). 
(2) June 17, 1719. Father John (?) le Boullenger opens or 
begins the parish Register of Kaskaskia, Illinois. Styles 
himself “Chaplain of the troops.” Well versed in the lan- 
guage of the Illinois Indians, and drew up a Grammar and 
Dictionary, with a very full Catechism and prayers. The 
MSS., a large folio volume, is believed to be now in the 
Carter Brown Library at Providence, R. I. (Shea, History 
Catholic Church, Vol. I, 557). (3) October 20, 1721. Father 
Charlevoix. S.J., found him with Father Joseph F. de Kere- 
ben, both Jesuits, in charge of a Kaskaskia mission (Shea, 
H. of C. C., I, 558; Am. Ch. Hist., O’Gorman, IX, 200; 
U. S. C Hist. Mag., III, 303; H. of Cath. Missions, Shea, 
427, 502). (4) August, 1727. One of the Ursuline Nuns, 
that arrived in New Orleans, Marianne Boullenger de Ste. 
Angélique, was a sister of the Jesuit Father of the same 
name in Illinois (Shea, H. of the Cath. Church, I, 570, 
note 2). (5) December 8, 1727. He transferred the bodies 
of the Jesuit Fathers Gabriel Marest and John Mermet to 
the church at Kaskaskia (Shea, idem, I, 585). (6) A fac- 
simile of his signature is given by Shea (Shea, idem, I, 584). 
(7) 1728. He was still at Kaskaskia (Shea, idem, I, 573). 
(8) July 12, 1730. Mentioned in a letter, of this date, by 
Father le Petit, as having, for the second time, to enlarge 
his church (Lettres Edifiantes, 1819, Vol. IV, 298). (9) 
1735. Mentioned in list of Illinois Priests as F. Boularger 
(Life of Bishop Flaget, p. 126). 

In view of the above facts, it seems that the phonetic spelling 
of this worthy priest’s name has misled your reviewer. 
Plattsmouth, Neb. MicHaeEL A. SHINE. 
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Lawlessness and the Courts 


PEN contempt of the rightful authority of the State 
is fast becoming a common phenomenon in certain 
uneasy sections of the country. New York, in particular, 
has harbored for some years vociferous crews of brain- 
less agitators who form a perpetual incitement to law- 
lessness. The plan of these propagandists is simple. In 
common with other criminals, they find that certain laws 
are obnoxious. They propose to destroy these laws by 
repeatedly violating them. When brought to book, they 
will justify their course by flouting the authority of any 
court before which they may be arraigned. It is prob- 
ably true that the majority of these agitators, parasitic 
males and unsexed women, are mere seekers after noto- 
riety. Others, however, are anarchistic, both in senti- 
ment and method. Both must be rigorously suppressed, 
if law and order are not to become mere empty symbols. 
It is not pessimistic to say that these chronic violations 
of particular ordinances are but symptoms of a deeper 
disorder in the public and private life of a rapidly-grow- 
ing group of our people. Authority is not a welcome 
word with the populace, nor even with the young. We 
fly to the defense of our “rights’’; but we suffer the 
rights of the community and the inalienable rights of 
God to be flouted without concern. Popular religion, 
rejecting the supernatural, engages itself with the things 
of time. Popular sentiment views capital punishment as 
murder, and regards the criminal as an innocent victim 
of circumstances. Popular education centers on the de- 
velopment of individuality, and fails miserably in develop- 
ing the far more ‘important sense of obligation. And 
all alike, religion or what passes for religion, morbid 
sentiment and disorderly education, are but integral parts 
of the cult of a lawless god, whose name is Self. 
Judge Cropsey of the Supreme Court of New York, 
has recently said that the faith of our people in the 
integrity of the judiciary is being undermined. The 





statement is undoubtedly correct. When belief in God, 
the source and center of all authority, has been rejected, 
men easily lose their faith in those tribunals which ad- 
minister justice in His name. Yet some degree of this 
loss of faith in the honesty of our courts, may be traced 
to the apparent unwillingness of certain inferior courts 
to deal sternly with cases involving open and persistent 
contempt of authority. This weakness does not in itself 
invalidate the authority of a legal tribunal; but no judi- 
ciary, high or low, can retain the respect of the com- 
munity, as long as it tolerates contempt from the crimi- 
nals brought within its jurisdiction. 


‘*Unionizing’’ Authorship 


ANY American writers are regarding with favor 
the recent proposal that an authors’ labor union 
should be organized in this country. Highly gratified at 
being considered, after all these ages, as real workers 
and not merely parasites, or at best dilettanti, authors 
are now eager to standardize their calling. One promi- 
nent writer frankly owns that as conditions are today: 
“Authors are about as unskilled as any class of workers. 
Practically everybody is born an author. The trade re- 
quires no apprenticeship.” What seems to be needed 
to remedy this regrettable state of things is a supervising 
board qualified and empowered to put every would-be 
author through a protracted and rigorous apprentice- 
ship, then advance him in due season to the grade of 
craftsman, and finally to the dignity of master-workman. 
Authors could then be “unionized” as readily as plumbers 
or carpenters. 

But the difficulty lies in finding a way to effect this 
most desirable reform. Theology, law and medicine were 
standardized, of course, centuries ago. Before a clergy- 
man can officiate he must be ordained, before the lawyer 
can plead he must be admitted to the bar, and the doctor 
is not allowed to practise till he has won his diploma. 
Could not some similar test be applied before persons 
are recognized as living authors? Mere success in 
getting one’s “copy” into the papers and magazines 
should by no means be considered the sole requisite for 
membership in the authors’ union; at least a degree from 
a school of journalism should be demanded. Indeed, 
a long period of “cubbage” with a high-class journal 
might well be exacted besides. Whether the bare publica- 
tion of a book should be the open-sesame to further ad- 
vancement in the craft, or whether proof should be 
required that the work in question was bought by at 
least seven different people, that it was enjoyed by 
discerning readers and praised by incorruptible critics: 
these are questions for the union’s advisory board to 
decide. 

When the new organization is perfected, strikes, walk- 
outs and boycotts will no doubt be as common with 
scribes as they are now among garment-workers; in- 
digent authors to whom standard wages are denied will 
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be supported by their confréres, and the peaceful picket- 
ing of an editor’s sanctum will be a familiar spectacle. 
Why, we may yet see all the papers of a city held up 
until a fearless, truth-telling reporter is honorably re- 
stored to his post! However that may be, if the forma- 
tion of an authors’ union results in improving the quality 
of the copy supplied to our daily papers, of heightening 
the literary excellence of our magazines and of increas- 
ing the “ethical value” of our “best sellers,” let us by all 
means have such an organization. 


Our ‘‘Sacred Fund’’ 


HE Dionysiac theater cost Athens her liberty. It 
was the unwillingness of her citizens to convert to 
more serious purposes the money lavished on that in- 
stitution and its spectacles,.that left them, when the 
emergency came, inadequately equipped for war with a 
less cultured but more efficient rival. The Greek drama 
is certainly one of the glories of Hellas, but its enjoy- 
ment was dearly purchased at the cost of the liberty 
which had been its chief inspiration, at the sacrifice of 
the democracy which was the vital atmosphere of its 
great writers. Yet this is exactly what the Athenians 
did. Rather than forego the delights of witnessing the 
performance of the great classics of a previous genera- 
tion, the contemporaries of Demosthenes set aside a 
special fund to defray the expenses of the theater and to 
insure the price of admission to the poorest citizens, and 
menaced with the severest penalties any one who should 
move in the Assembly that this fund should be diverted 
to the more serious service of Athens’s navy and de- 
fenses. It was the sacred fund: sacred to the great god 
Dionysos or Bacchus, around whose altar the dramatic 
chorus danced, in whose honor and in whose theater the 
most heroic days of Greece were reproduced in mimicry ; 
only in mimicry, alas! Only when it was too late were 
the frivolous citizens aroused from their dreams by the 
thunders of Demosthenes and the menaces of Philip and 
moved to turn their festival reserve into a war-fund, to 
use this theoric fund, this show-fund, for the realities of 
civic life, at a time when that civic life was sick unto 
death. 

Americans are not ignorant of the history, the ideals 
and the institutions of Athens. We have not failed to 
profit by them for the betterment of our civic, intellectual 
and cultural life. This lesson of her history is of especial 
value to us at the present time. The amount spent by our 
people on the theater and moving-pictures is prodigious 
even for so vast and resourceful a commonwealth as 
ours. The question of taxation for our reasonable de- 
fenses is one that is enlisting if not puzzling the best 
minds among our Federal legislators. The equalization 
of this tax, or the placing it on such goods as may most 
easily bear it without hardship to the consumer is, 
as in all similar cases, the point of the problem. 
America’s vast show-fund, a treasure amounting in the 








aggregate to many millions, naturally offers a tempting 
field for speculation to the student of public finances. 
He may seriously question whether, in the existing state 
of our laws, the show-fund devotes to the general welfare 
the quota which could easily be subtracted from it with- 
out hardship to even the poorest tax-payer. But the in- 
dulgence of such speculations by the practical legislator, 
who must also be a practical politician, is awkwardly 
checked by the fear that he may find himself indicted by 
the fearsome public for daring to suggest a diversion of 
the fund sacred to its great god before whose nightly 
blazing altars are enacted scenes and dances not un- 
worthy of his “gold-crowned, wine-flushed” prototype of 
old Athens. 

At all events, good citizens who contribute more fre- 
quently and more generously to the tax-collector than to 
the box-office may be pardoned for remarking somewhat 
testily that the tariff on imported dances could be raised 
without damage to home industries, or that “spot-lights” 
are less apt to save a city than search-lights, or that the 
erection of a new theater has rarely been known to 
strengthen the defenses of a nation against the inroads 
of foes or follies. 


The ‘‘Outlook’’ and the Dunphy Case 


HE recent decision of the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court on the Dunphy case nerves 
the Outlook to a brave and bromidic editorial statement 
on the danger of uniting State and Church. Quite as 
aptly might the Outlook have based its sermon on a text 
borrowed from the latest report of the corn crop in 
Kansas. In stating, moreover, that the action of the 
Court sustains Mayor Mitchel in any point of the present 
controversy between Mr. Kingsbury and the private in- 
stitutions, the Outlook proves either its complete igno- 
rance of Judge Laughlin’s opinion, or its supreme indif- 
ference to the truth. 

The facts in the case are simple. On Randall’s Island 
in the City of New York, there is an asylum for children. 
It is conducted by the city. It is under the complete 
control of the city. It neither has, nor has had, any 
affiliation with any religious organization. It is, in short, 
as secular an institution as the Metropolitan Hospital or 
the Tombs. For a number of years this asylum was 
administered by Mrs. Mary C. Dunphy, an employee of 
the City of New York. On May 24, 1915, she was re- 
moved by Mr. Henry C. Wright, acting for Mr. John 
A. Kingsbury, Commissioner of Charities of the City of 
New York. One year later, the Appellate Division 
handed down a decision that in removing Mrs. Dunphy, 
a city employee, without the formality of a legal trial, 
Deputy Commissioner Wright, another employee, acted 
in conformity with paragraph 659 of the City Charter. 

The Court was not asked to pass upon the right of 
the city to inspect private child-caring institutions. That 
right, as the Outlook well knows, has never been denied. 
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Not even remotely were the private institutions con- 
cerned in this case; the points at issue were the right 
of the head of a city department to dismiss a subordi- 
nate, and the manner in which that right might be ex- 
ercised. The decision of the Appellate Division has no 
more bearing on the “present controversy,” or on the 
Outlook's cant about Mayor Mitchel’s religion and 
“ecclesiastical opposition to the processes of law,” than 
it has on the question of votes for women, or the mean 
depth of the Panama Canal. 


A Crisis in Catholic History 


HCUGHTS of great moment for ourselves and for 
the Church universal must suggest themselves to 
American Catholics as they read the report of the United 
States Branch of the Society for Propagation of the 
Faith, together with the apposite remarks of the National 
Director. The total contribution of $503,619.08, includ- 
ing stipends for Masses, may at first sight appear satis- 
factory enough. It is certainly an indication of an awak- 
ening of our dormant sense of missionary responsibility. 
Yet if we add to these receipts all other donations sent 
from our country to the foreign missions we will 
hardly arrive at a total of $750,000, or about five cents 
per capita, Compare with this the $18,793,900 con- 
tributed during the same period to the Protestant foreign 
missions by organizations in the United States and 
Canada. 

It is sad, pitifully sad, to read that rich Catholics, 
rich congregations, fashionable colleges and academies 
have with rare exceptions done little or nothing for this 
great work of God. Yet missionary zeal is a real test of 
faith, if that word has any meaning; it is a most evident 
proof that men are seeking purely the Kingdom of God 
and its propagation upon earth. Catholic millionaires do 
not figure in the list. “They have no time to contribute 
to the propagation of their Faith abroad, God grant they 
keep it themselves at home.” If anywhere, it is here that 
one is tempted to speak in no uncertain tones. It is 
difficult to excuse from lukewarmness in his holy religion 
the Catholic who understands the intense need of his 
assistance at the present moment in the foreign mission 
field, and who nevertheless holds tight the purse-strings 
of his wealth. 

The excuse pleaded will doubtless be that these needs 
have never been seriously brought home to him. If so, 
it is high time that he should realize them. It is his fault 
if Catholic mission fields have to be relinquished to 
Protestants who are gaining adherents in vast numbers 
and are sending armies of men and women to every 
corner of the earth. It is a real delusion to believe that 
they are not making converts. With the nature of these 
conversions we are not concerned ; but the great Eastern 
countries will be Protestantized while Catholics are 
asleep. The sects are everywhere building schools and 
striving to train up a native clergy for their mission work. 





They are doing their utmost to make these missions self- 
supporting. They are accomplishing their work intelli- 
gently. 

God has left the promotion of the Faith to human 
agents. He will not send His Angels from heaven to 
propagate it. This duty is ours: it is imposed upon 
American Catholics in particular, at this great crisis in 
human history. The Lord of the harvest has given us 
warnings and exhortations in abundance. The zealous 
handful of men engaged in rousing mission interest 
among the Catholic clergy and laity are doing their 
utmost. It: depends upon us whether we will heed the 
call or neglect it. The conversion of the world is given 
into our hands, as far as by God’s Providence that can 
be accomplished now. This is a critical hour and we must 
seize the opportunity given us and gladly respond to the 
call. Were every Catholic in the United States to give even 
one cent a month, the aggregate sum would be $2,000,- 
000 a year. All can contribute at least this much, and 
practically all can offer far more. The work must be 
organized thoroughly and carried out diligently in every 
parish of the land. Thus will God’s blessing come to us 
at home a hundredfold. 


Children and Dangers 


HE doctors lately in session in Detroit spoke timely 
and wise words to the mothers of the race, warning 
them against the dangers to children, so common in these 
days of broken ideals. There is nothing new in the ad- 
vice given, but the occasion and the persons who uttered 
it give it a new importance. Parents were told that they 
lack a sense of responsibility and are negligent of pri- 
mary duties. Their children as a consequence are ruined 
even before they begin the battle of life, for their ideals 
are low and their wills are untrained to resist the tempta- 
tions that arise. 

So far so good: the doctors’ words are only too true. 
But why not go further to the very root of the difficulty, 
godlessness? High ideals and strength of will are from 
God, and as long as He is excluded from the purview it 
is useless to warn fathers and mothers of perils to their 
offspring. There are no dangers to godless folk; they 
are reckless people to whom even “hygiene” appeals very 
faintly indeed. God is needed ; the parent who possesses 
Him will have all else, whereas His absence cannot be 
supplied by motives mountain-high. 

It was wise of the doctors assembled in Detroit to talk 
about the chaperon, the cultivation of self-respect and of 
a sense of responsibility, the diaphanous dress, wine and 
so on, but it would have been better had a whole-souled 
upstanding man spoken to parents of God and eternal 
reward and punishment. Americans need just such 
doctrine and until they get it, girls and boys will continue 
to go wrong, despite sex hygiene which, unassisted by 
higher motives, has always been quite powerless against 
the onrush of the primal passion. 
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“Risus Filiorum Dei” 


HE main business of our time, said Mr. Gilbert K. Chester- 
ton recently, is the resurrection of the Middle Ages. Now 

Mr. Chesterton is a writer of such clarity of thought that what- 
ever else he may mean by this saying, he cannot mean the resur- 
rection of the Catholic religion, for you cannot resurrect some- 
thing that is not dead, though the Catholic religion is the most 
important thing about the Middle Ages. But it means, among 
other things, the resurrection of the idea that every man stands 
in relationship to every other man, and to God, and it means, one 
may surely believe, the resurrection of some of the lost joy of 
life, and of that very peculiar quality we call the sense of humor. 

Now the sense of humor began to decay, among the English 
at all events, when in the sixteenth century the small tradesmen 
began to get prosperous (and proud), and with the aid of Prot- 
estantism, which was more or less of a novelty, took themselves 
seriously. It began to decay when they no longer, as did their 
Catholic fathers and grandfathers, called themselves just plain 
sinners, but discovered that they were miserable sinners—as in- 
deed they were. And so it went on, until the once robustious 
sense of humor, having suffered in contact with miserable sin- 
ners, fell into the hands of the efficient. And now we think of a 
humorist as a gaunt gentleman with a green shade over his eyes, 
who sits in an office and draws funny pictures, for which he 
receives, say, $50,000 a year. Or he may, possibly, receive less 
than that sum, in which case his funniness is proportionate. 

But the medieval and older Christian and Catholic sense of 
humor, even though it was a trifle bourgeois at times, was 
measured not so much by efficiency as by spontaneity. It took its 
rise in such human motives as the love of God, or the salvation 
of souls. And even a Pope like St. Gregory the Great could 
not resist a pun when he contemplated the salvation of the Eng- 
lish. Non Angli sed angeli, “Not Angles but angels,” was a 
witticism that in no way affected the thoroughness of his mis- 
sion to England. Or take another Catholic gentleman of a some- 
what earlier period, St. Lawrence. His persecutors roasted him 
to death over a huge gridiron, and the Saint turned to them and 
said, not in reproach, Assatum est jam, versa, “The meat is 
cooked now, turn it over!” and so he died with a glad heart the 
death of the martyr. 

Now it is something of this old sense of humor that is so great 
a characteristic of much of Theodore Maynard’s poetry, a slender 
volume of which, entitled “Laughs and Whifts of Song,” Erskine 
MacDonald has published. This poet has that sense of the laugh- 
ter of the sons of God that inspires him to write about the rela- 
tionship between the high mysteries of heaven and the very 
ordinary things we meet with in ordinary life. He sees, for 
example, something particularly spirited in the vision of Christ 
and His cohorts riding in triumph through the gates of heaven: 


Ah no! These few, the maimed, the dumb, 
The saints of every lazar’s den, 

The earth’s offscourings—they come 
From desert and from fem 


To break the terror of the night, 
Black dreams and dreadful mysteries, 
And proud, lost empires in their might, 
And chains and tyrannies. 


He sees, as it were, an almost sacred jocoseness in the picture 
of contrast between these two stanzas, a Divine relationship 
that can laugh at our modern and solemn “uplift.” 

But to say that Mr. Maynard has the medieval sense of humor 
is not to label him a humorist. There is humor, but there is also 
terror, and something more that is too vast and impressive for 
any sort of analysis in the last stanza of his poem called “A Song 
of Laughter”: 








The stars with their laughter are shaken; 
The long waves laugh at sea; 

And the little Imp of Laughter 
Laughs in the soul of me. 


I know the guffaw of the tempest, 
The mirth of a blossom and bud— 

And I laugh when I think of how Cuchulain laughed 
At the crows with their bills in his blood. 


The mother laughs low at her baby, 
The bridegroom with joy in his bride— 

And I think that Christ laughed when they took Him 
“with staves 
On the night before He died. 


Only poetic genius combined with a sound belief in the truths 
of a revealed religion could paint such a picture of eternal scorn, 
infinite magnanimity, and the stooping of Omnipotence to meet 
the onslaught of impotence, as is shown in the last two lines of 
this poem. 

Mr. Maynard is now a Dominican, and in many of his poems 
there is the touch of the mystic,—the true mystic, that is, not 
the false mystic who turns everything he sees into a fog, but he 
who sees the familiar thing not only as it is, but as it appears in 
its relation to him and to the whole of creation. For instance 
in looking at the trees, in the third stanza of “Cecidit, Cecidit 
Babylon Magna!” the poet sees a picture of a well-ordered com- 
munity. But read the entire poem: 


The aimless business of your feet, 

Your swinging wheels and piston rods, 
The smoke of every sullen street 

Have passed away with all your gods. 


For in a meadow far from these 

A hodman treads across the loam, 
Bearing his solid sanctities 

To that strange altar called his home. 


I watch the tall, sagacious trees 
Turn as the monks do, every one; 

The saplings, ardent novices, 
Turning with them toward the sun, 


That Monstrance held in God’s strong hands, 
Burnished in amber and in red; 

God, His Own priest, in blessing stands; 
The earth, adoring, bows her head. 


The idols of your market-place, 

Your high debates, where are they now? 
Your lawyers’ clamor fades apace— 

A bird is singing on the bough! 


Three fragile, sacramental things 

Endure, though all your pomps shall pass— 
A butterfly’s immortal wings, 

A daisy, and a blade of grass. 


This is an exquisite allegory. For the trees turn toward the 
sun as to the source of their life, and the poet sees in them 
something that reminds him of a choir of monks turning toward 
the altar, to the Sol Justitia. And not only is it an exquisite 
poetical fancy, but it is sound mysticism. The trees do not re- 
mind the poet of temple bells, for example, that are blown about 
in the wind; nor do they make him think of water-jars which, 
when they are dropped, are smashed to pieces. But they do re- 
mind him of persons with a definite idea of what is called their 
“vocation”; they remind him of something positive, and not of 
a candle fluttering in the wind, which is the spirit of the temple- 
bells’ mysticism. And this touch of the mystic is more true to 
its kind in such a poem as “The Mystic,” which is a poem about 
Almighty God and a poor old woman who earned her bread as a 
seamstress; in “The World’s Miser,” which is the antithesis ot 
our modern Pantheism because it postulates a relationship be- 
tween the Creator and the creature; and in “Easter,” where the 
poet laughs in his soul in company with the inspired poet who 
wrote Benedicite omnia opera Domini Domino. 
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Now because Theodore Maynard has this medieval spirit of 
humor and Christianity, he finds for his themes such things as 
the love of God, the love of his fellow-man, in every phase of 
life, and a pious hatred of fraud. And so he can write his poem, 
“To a Good Atheist,” and salute the atheist as a man of con- 
science and courage. And he can also write his poem, “To a Bad 
\theist,” a little chap “who wrote what he called a trinity of 
meek retorts to the preceding poem, which were not meek, but 
full of pride and abominable heresy.” He describes the bad 
atheist’s mind as having room for nothing but sawdust, sun and 
sand, which is comprehensive and to the point, and he addresses 
him as “a solemn little chap,’”’ which sums up the whole case 
against him. 

But there is something that puts the poet immediately in com- 
pany with the quaint wit of many an old scribe as he finished the 
tail-piece to a page of illuminated manuscript, or with a wood- 
carver of a bygone age as he carved punning devices on the 
misericordes of the choir stalls, and that is his “Ballade in Praise 
of Arundel.” This is a noblysdemocratic poem about a parish 
church and a village inn, and it ends with this superb absolution 
offered to the Duke of Norfolk: 

Duke, at the dreadful Judgment Day 
Your soul will surely be well shriven, 

For then all angel trumps shall bray, 
He kept pubs open till eleven! 


\ poem which is worthy of the pens of two such Christian men 
Hilaire Belloc or Gilbert K. Chesterton. And there is the 
same kindly love of man in “Requiem.” 

Therefore the message of this poet is not that the poor are 
blessed because they are poor, or the good because they are 
good, or that the humility of the violet is anything for it to be 
proud about. But it is an old message about the Fatherhood of 
the Creator and the relationship and interdependence of His 
it is an echo of the laughter of the sons of God. 

Henry C. Warts. 
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REVIEWS 


The Memory of Our Dead. By Herperr Tuurston, S.J., St. 
Louis: B..Herder. $0.80. 

Father Thurston has collected in the volume before us ma- 
terial already published for the most part in the Month, the 
Dublin Review and the American Ecclesiastical Review. These 
materials thus “manipulated and adjusted,” as he tells us, contain 
a “brief but fairly comprehensive sketch of the Catholic practice 
of prayer for the dead from the first centuries of Christianity 
down to the close of the Middle Ages.” At a time when thou- 
sands of families are mourning for their loved ones slain on the 
far-flung battle-line of the European war, the volume becomes 
something more than a fine piece of historical writing. It is 
a herald of consolation. Instructive from the critical and dog- 
matic point of view, it will also prove spiritually strengthening 
and edifying. The reader, on laying it down, will feel his piety 
and devotion enkindled, and his heart new-opened to the deep 
and touching cry of distress ascending from the prison-house of 
the King. Thanks to the writer’s rich and luminous exposition 
of the consoling dogma and practice which he has studied from 
sO many angles, that cry of distress will have a deeper meaning 
and a more heart-stirring pathos. The volume is sound and 
correct in its historical research and data but its practical re- 
sults in fostering devotion to the Holy Souls and in keeping 
alive the memory of our departed far outweigh even its his- 
torical value. 

The book is made up of seven chapters. In the first chapter 
“The Early Centuries,” it begins with a brief reference to the 
antiquity of the prayers for the dead as evidenced in the Second 
Book of Machabees and what is probably the earliest example 
of Christian prayer for the dead, that afforded by the Abercius 





monument discovered some time ago at Hieropolis by Sir Wil- 
liam M. Ramsay. After discussing “The Diptychs and Their 
Developments,” “A Medieval Mortuary Card,” “All Souls and 
Its Three Masses,” “The Month’s Mind,” “The Devotional Ap- 
peal of Prayer for the Dead,” “Observances, Abuses and Survi- 
vals.” the volume ends with the All Hallows and the “Midnight 
3ells” ringing in our ears. Father Thurston has so skilfully and 
richly harvested in the field before him, that he is fully justified 
in writing at the close of the book: “It would not be too much 
to say that prayer for the departed was one of the great pivots 





of social, ecclesiastical, educational, and artistic life in all 
medieval Europe.” 1 a 
G. K. Chesterton: A Criticism. By Jutius West. New 


York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 

Mr. West writes more as an “English” politician than as a 
literary critic. The book is full of defenses of the Labor party, 
defenses of Socialism, and Shavian impertinences about Belloc 
and Chesterton manifestly not being economists simply because 
they do not accept Collectivism. The author is addicted to thar 
indiscriminate handling of general terms that is so character- 
istic of Fabianism. Thus Mr. West calls Chesterton a “Catholic 
Tory,” a term which might apply to the late Wilfrid Ward or 
the present Duke of Norfolk, but is quite unsuitable to “G. K. 
CC.” Moreover, the volume contains numerous misrepresenta- 
tions. For instance, where in “G. K. C.’s” work does one get 
the impression that he views God as “an idiot child”? 

On the subject of Mr. Chesterton’s so-called “Anti-Semitism” 
Mr. West cannot distinguish between historical analysis and 
insult. Simply because the “Chesterbellocians” are among the 
few who have considered the Jewish question of sufficient im- 
portance to discuss it, they are “Anti-Semites”’ The author’s 
suggestion that Chesterton owes most of his beliefs to Belloc is 
absurd. Even when Mr. West praises the great romanticist 
there is a sting in his eulogies, a disgruntled approval of Ches- 
terton’s “brilliancy’—how tired one becomes of that word !— 
“paradoxical clevérness” and “intellectual energy.” Could one not 
say that Chesterton parodies himself in his minor literary 
efforts? Gilbert Chesterton, far more than Mr. Roosevelt, who 
revels in “G. K. C.’s” books, is the apostle of the “strenuous 
life?’ for he calls to mankind from an easy-chair in his garden 
to be more romantic and vigorous. As to Chesterton’s style, 
Mr. West might have remarked that its origin is in the King 
James Version of Holy Scripture. On the whole the book is 
literary gossip rather than literary criticism. H. M. 
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Old Judge Priest. 
H. Doran Co, $1.25. 

The Stories of H. C. Bunner. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.50. 

These pages from the life of Judge Priest, late of Nathan 
Bedford Forrest’s cavalry, at present commander of the Gideon 
K. Irons Camp of the United Confederate Veterans, and an 
ornament to the Kentucky bench, will delight all hearts that 
first began to beat south of Mason and Dixon’s Line. Irvin 
Cobb is probably the last of living authors to prate of his “art” 
and his “literary methods,” but he can tell a good story, and 
his humor is always wholesome and clean. Moreover, he knows 
how to draw an accurate picture of a Catholic priest. “Father 
Minor,” who is a real ecclesiastic, and not the curious cross 
between a gull and a fanatic customary with the novelists, sug- 
gests in many points the late Father Thomas Major, sometime 
of the Confederate army, and for many years a priest of the 
diocese of Covington. A delicate subject is treated with much 
restraint and beauty in “The Lord Provides,” while “Sergeant 
Jimmy Bagby’s Feet” discusses with amusing accuracy the 
present relations of both parties to the late unpleasantness be- 
tween the States. 


By Irvin S. Cops. New York: George 


Two Volumes. New York: 
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Bunner’s two volumes will be heartily enjoyed even by those 
critics unwilling to accept the judgment of Brander Matthews, 
that Bunner was “a master of the short story.” “Love in Old 
Cloathes” loses none of its charm by age, and perhaps the jaded 
reader of a century hence will discern the pathos of “A Letter 
and a Paragraph,” and delight in the quaintness of “Our Aro- 
matic Uncle.” There is a distinction about Bunner’s work which 
raises it immeasurably above the average of magazine-fiction, 
yet to say with Professor Matthews that any one of his stories 
“can withstand comparison with any example selected from 
Hawthorne or Poe, Bret Harte or Cable” is to push friendly 
appreciation to the verge of unthinking panegyric. Pi 





Paul Mary Pakenham, Passionist. By the Rev. Josepx 
Situ, C.P. St. Louis: B. Herder. $0.50. 

This little book reflects the worth of a man whose name was 
identified during his short life with much that is noble. The 
Honorable Charles Reginald Pakenham came of a distinguished 
Irish family, his father being the second Earl of Longford and 
his mother the daughter of the first Earl Beauchamp. Led 
by the Divine light into the one Fold, young Pakenham disposed 
of his commission as an officer in the Guards, divided his prop- 
erty among charitable institutions, and was received as a novice 
by the Passionists. While his fondness for the spirit of his 
Institute was consuming, we find nothing very extraordinary in 
the complexion of his sanctity, for, as his biographer well ex- 
presses it: “The simplicity of his spiritual life matched the 
noble simplicity of his natural character.” Soon after his ordina- 
tion to the priesthood, Father Pakenham was called upon to 
found the Congregation of the Passion in Ireland, and readers 
will marvel at the varied activities which were a part of his daily 
life at this time, though the state of his health called for rest. 
When he died he had not completed the thirty-sixth year of his 
age nor the sixth of his religious life, but “being made perfect 
in a short space, he fulfilled a long time.” The beautiful lines 
of Lionel Johnson are his fitting epitaph: 


The freedom of the living dead; 
The service of a living pain: 
He chose between them, bowed his head, 
And counted sorrow gain. A. H.R. 





The Riddle of Personality. By H. Appincton Bruce. New 
and Revised Edition. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.25. 

This book might well be styled a study in the abnormal, 
undertaken with a view to gaining a clearer and a fuller idea 
of the nature of personality. The author believes that the 
popular concept which emphasizes the unity and continuity 
of the ego is inadequate; it fails to account for the phe- 
nomena of insanity, hysteria, somnambulism, hypnotism, in 
a word, for the disintegrations, partial or complete, that often 
affect the ego during its bodily life. He is convinced that the 
discoveries made by the investigators in this field of inquiry 
have not been sufficiently appreciated; and, particularly, that 
the therapeutic possibilities which the work done by these 
pioneers has disclosed are invaluable. The work of some, 
however, viz., the psychopathologists, tends toward material- 
istic conclusions, and so a corrective is needed. It is pro- 
posed, then, “to correlate the discoveries of the psychical re- 
searchers and the psychopathologists with a view to showing 
that, instead of undermining the long-cherished faith in the 
immortality of man, the results of their inquiries and experi- 
ments confirm and buttress it.” 

In his search for a satisfactory definition of personality the 
writer seems to forget that such an attempt is necessarily 
foreordained to failure when the abnormal states of con- 


sciousness are made the starting-point of investigation; and 
this precisely because these states are abnormal and, fre- 
quently enough, merely transient. 








simply to supplement, as far as possible, our present knowl- 
edge of the complex and often mysterious workings of the 
one abiding mind underlying and remaining substantially un- 
changed throughout all these manifestations, then we have 
no quarrel to find with his purpose. Only it is well to re- 
member that the upholders of a dual personality often over- 
look the many links that bind together the two states of 
consciousness, the normal and the abnormal, which can usually 
be readily detected by those who view the facts in their en- 
tirety. J. A. C. 





Reveries over Childhood and Youth. By WiLtiam BuTLer 
Yeats. New York: The Macmillam Co. $2.00. 

This book is an example of simple, graceful writing and 
it will doubtless interest “those few people, mainly personal 
friends, who have read all” that the author has written, but 
the taint of sordid “realism” mars the book’s literary value. Mr. 
Yeats’s father believed that “Ideals make the blood thin and 
take the human nature.out of people.” May not this un- 
conscious revelation of a father’s shortcomings account in a 
measure for the vagaries of his son? In his narrative the 
author tells of going to a spiritualistic séance at the invitation 
of a “Catholic” friend: a precious “Catholic,” that! Mr. 
Yeats’s mental twist is no doubt responsible for the mis- 
leading notions he has of Catholic Ireland. He remarks that 
“The Irish Catholics among whom have been born so many 


political martyrs had not the good taste, the household 
courtesy and decency of the Protestant Ireland I had 
known.” Yet the courtesy and refinement of Irish Catholics 


have won the admiration of travelers of all nations and all 
creeds, and their decency is such that it certainly would never 
allow them to write of such subjects as the refined Mr. Yeats 
has done in this book. It is clear that the author’s youthful 
“Reveries” have been deeply colored by the opinions he now 
holds, but he was never really normal at all. A. 5... 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The America Press is publishing a five-cent pamphlet contain- 
ing the papers on the New York Charities Investigation that 
have been running in these columns. Father Blakely, Father 
Tierney, Dr. Higgins and Mr. Hebberd examine from different 
angles the value of the investigators’ testimony, and throw light 
on the motives that prompted the attack. The pamphlet will be 
illustrated by thirty-eight photographs taken in the maligned in- 
stitutions so that readers may see for themselves how baseless 
are the charges made by the investigators. As the attack on 
the Catholic charities of New York is only one maneuver of 
what is evidently a widespread campaign to secularize and pa- 
ganize all relief-work in this country and to take God from the 
hearts of children, the pamphlet should have more than a local 
appeal to Catholics. 





It would be illuminating to know just why “The Way of All 
Flesh,” a posthumous novel of the Samuel Butler who did not 
write “Hudibras,” has lately been republished, a professor of 
Yale contributing a flippant introduction. In the course of this 
bitter satire on Church of England clergymen, the author, who 
was an ex-minister, attacks Christianity itself. Much of the 
book seems to be an account of his own life. Given a man who, 
in Caliban’s phrase, is such a “thrice-double ass” as the “hero” 
of this novel, his adventures are not surprising. There is not 
an agreetable character in the book. The author could 
excellent English but sadly misused his gift in writing this per- 
nicious novel. 


use 





Said an officer to a Catholic missionary who had just come to 


If, however, it is designed | Africa: “You will be home again, Father, in a couple of years; 
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we can’t live long out here.” “Live long? We came out here 
to die, Sir, not to live.” Most missionaries do live, however, 
and find life interesting too. The work is hard, and self-sacri- 
fice becomes a commonplace virtue; there is no room for “half- 
timers” in the field; character is what counts. 
Rev. F. Gavan Duffy, P.F.M., shows in the score of short papers 
on the missionary’s life in the Orient which he has gathered into 
a volume called “Yonder?” (Devin-Adair, $1.00). Though the 
book is rather fragmentary and discursive in its make-up, there 
are many pages in it that should stimulate the reader’s zeal for 
foreign missions and foster vocations for that noble work. 





“Shakespeare is the great asserter of the ineradicable sound- 
ness of human nature” is the thesis that George Lyman Kitt- 
redge admirably demonstrated in a lecture on “Shakspere” he 
delivered in Sander’s Theater, Cambridge, on April 23. The 
address has now been published by the Harvard University 
Press and is very refreshing reading after the quantity of com- 
monplace essays on the great poet that his tercentenary year 
has already produced. The author shows that there are as many 
Shakespeares as there are people who read him, that all attempts 
to identify the real Shakespeare with this or that character in 
the plays are futile, and with sound sense and good humor takes 
deft shots at the critics who read their own vagaries into Shakes- 
Professor Kittredge has no mercy on the pur- 


peare’s lines. 
Would that we had more lectures 


veyors of literary jargon. 


like this! 





In “How Diplomats Make War (Huebsch, $1.50), Francis 
Neilson, formerly a member of the House of Commons, 
bitterly arraigns the governments of the warring nations, 
and calls for the abolition of secret diplomacy, foreign-office 
strategy and cabinet rule. Only when government is made 
amenable in every particular to Parliament and Parliament 
made primarily and finally responsible for all affairs affecting 
the lives of the people, argues the anonymous author who 
is described as a British statesman, shall we have an era when 
only a just war cam be waged. There is a deal of diplomatic 
history packed into these 370 pages that repays the reader 
who may not agree with the writer’s viewpoint on the present 
blood-orgy. Francis Neilson in his closing chapter puts a 
very weak ending to a rather strong book in prating about 
“a discredited Christianity.” True Christianity is about as 
much responsible for the present world-conflict as is the man 


in the moon. 





Such a book as H. G. Wells’s “What Is Coming?” (Macmillan, 
$1.50) does not call for serious criticism. A man with the au- 
thor’s industry must find it very easy to produce quantities of 
idle speculations about what the world will be like fifty or a 
hundred years from now. But the public’s keen interest in Mr. 
Wells’s chatter is not so easily explained. He modestly calls 
himself “a prophet by use and wont,” and then proceeds to fore- 
cast the end of the war, the exhaustion of the belligerents, the 
conditions of peace, the future of woman, the map of Europe, 
the Socialism of tomorrow, and so forth and so on. It is 
worthy of note that this popular seer failed, however, to fore- 
tell the present war——In “New Wars for Old” (Dodd, Mead, 
$1.50) the Rev. John Haynes Holmes makes a rather weak plea 
for pacifism. The book is full of historical errors and equally 
lacking in logical cogency. We are told, for instance, that “In 
312 the religion of Jesus disappeared like a hidden 
river, not to emerge again for more than a thousand years.” 





“Father Bernard’s Parish” (Scribner’s, $1.25) by Florence 
Olmstead is a novel that gives a good descfiption of life 
among New York’s poor. But the author is not very familiar 
with the Church’s beliefs and practices. Catholic children 


This is what the . 





are not “destined” by their parents for the convent or the 
seminary. That call comes from God. As Annie Halligan 
is religiously inclined her mother would pack her off to 
Sisterhood, but the girl’s marriage to a non-Catholic, who 
is not well disposed toward the Church, does not say much 
for the strength of Annie’s faith. Nor is Father Bernard, 
who seldom appears in the novel, the type of pastor Cath- 
olics know. He is made “broad-minded” enough to suit all 
classes, but is not particularly fond of asserting his own 
convictions——-Mary Taylor Thornton’s “When Pan Pipes” 
(Doran, $1.35) is an old-fashioned romance with lords and 
ladies, a duel, a forced “vocation” to the religious life, and 
a highly improbable sham marriage. The early part of the 
story is less conventional than the later chapters, little Jerry 
and Betty being attractive figures. There is a very unflatter- 
ing portrait of a minister in the story and the priest of the 
manor “serves” Mass,—his own perhaps. The scene of the 
novel is the England of the eighteen-thirties, and there are 
several amiable characters who are Catholics. 





Apropos of the numerous conversions from the Church of 
England which Catholicism is making, Gladstone once remarked: 
“The conquests have been chiefly, as might have been expected, 
among women.” Whereupon Mrs. Margaret F. Sullivan, that 
gifted Catholic journalist who died, all too soon, thirteen years 
ago, wrote for the Catholic World, a rejoinder that is reprinted, 
with leave, in the current Catholic Mind. These are some of 
the questions which, with admirable and convincing erudition, 
she answers in her article: 

What, then, are the facts? Did women in the early days 
submit to torture and death, side by side with men, rather 
than deny their faith in Christ? Was their faith, too, sealed 
with their blood? Did women share the labor and the 
danger of teaching the truths of religion? Did they, when 
such study was extremely difficult, and required more in- 
tellect because it enjoyed fewer aids than now, devote them- 
selves to the investigation and elaboration of sacred sub- 
jects? Have they contributed anything to the learning and 
literature of the Church? Have they gone into uncivilized 
countries as missionaries? Have they furnished conspicuous 
examples of fidelity to God under circumstances seductive or 
appalling? Have they founded schools, established and main- 
tained houses for the sick, the poor, the aged, the orphan, 
the stranger? Have they crossed the thresholds of their 
homes, never to re-enter, but to follow whithersoever the 
Lord beckoned? Has their zeal led them into the smoke 
and rush of battle, into the dens of pestilence, into squalor 
and the haunts of crime? Have they proved by evidence 
which will not be disputed that, to win others to their faith, 
they have given up everything, they can give up everything, 
that their faith is dearer to them than all else on earth? 
Then, surely, a faith which has made its progress even 
“chiefly among women” has made a progress as solid as if 
it were chiefly among men, for no greater things can man 
do than these. 

Mrs. Sullivan’s paper is both a historical survey of all that 
Catholic women have accomplished to promote the world’s civil- 
ization, and a refutation of the charge that the Church keeps 
woman in a state of intellectual thraldom. The number con- 
cludes with a short account of “What One Woman Did.” 





Dr. Robert Maxwell Harbin, the atithor of “Paradoxical Pain” 
(Sherman, French, $1.25), seems to be a Christian with a firm 
hold on such dogmas as God’s fatherly Providence, the eternity 
of hell, and the expiatory value of suffering. Drawing on an 
experienced and well-read physician’s study and observation he 
has gathered together a great deal of valuable information, and 
his reflections, while not free from platitudes, are generally 
sensible and apposite. It is interesting to learn, for instance, 
that “In the world of nature there are 50,000 species of plants, 
5,000,000 insects, 10,000 birds, 2,500 animals, 35,000 extinct mam- 
mals,” and he well says that: “The truest and best things are 
always given and never bought. The most valued friendships 
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are those which we acquire free-handed, and which we have 
never sought to win by conferring some favor.” Among the 
best chapters in the book are those entitled “The Rod,” “Altru- 
ism” and “Striving.” 


EDUCATION 


Vacation Time 


HE advent of summer’s melting warmth results in a 
nationwide, promiscuous rush to the mountains, the 
seaside, the socially-correct baths, the flashy, out-of-the-way 
and high-priced hotels. Old men and women, young men 
and women from every walk of life, wherein throughout the 
year they have been conducting themselves most decorously, 
are disposed to put off the restraints of their calling and 
“make a run for it.” Youth and age, simplicity and super- 
ciliousness, innocence and worldly-mindedness commingle 
to spend money as though it were water, time as though it 
were eternity, and their energies as though they would be 
born again within another generation. There is a certain 
large percentage of humanity which hypocritically apes re- 
spectability during the major portion of the year and un- 
hesitatingly casts discretion and convention to the sooth- 
ing breezes when summer comes. These “semi-respectables” 
are generally endowed with that gift of the devil, perpetual 
middle-age. They retire from one summer’s excesses to await 
with anticipatory glee those of another. Wassail does not 
turn a hair of their heads; wantonness does not seam their 


souls. 
“CAMPING Out” 


But ‘twere a waste of time and sentiment to bemoan the 
end of these professional tempters of fate, for they will 
doubtless go their way with hardness of heart while the 
breath is in their bodies. We are deeply concerned, however, 
with what is going to happen to the thousands of young men 
and women who in all innocence go “camping out.” The 
vacation season which broadly covers the months of June, 
July, August and September is likely to have a powerful in- 
fluence on the lives of the young. The schools of the coun- 
try are sending forth thousands of callow visionaries and 
day-dreamers to the realities of vacation time. They have 
been planning a summer of some kind of pleasure. They 
are all a-flutter at the thought of stepping into the unknown. 
Many strangers they heartily hope to change into lifelong 
friends. These innocents have long been scrimping for this 
brief holiday. They are going far from the checks which 
home-life places on them. For a space at least a new world 
will be open to them, new companions will attend their 
sports. Father and mother, and the demands of school and 
work will be in the dim distance. The pleasure of unin- 
structed freedom may be indulged without stint. They are 
going to promote a miniature revolution in their lives: fancy 
will be dethroned and fact will be crowned king. Reality 
will step proudly over the prostrate form of imagination. 

These thousands of released spirits are going to disregard 
the sturdy, oft-repeated “No’s” and “Thou shalt not’s” of 
father and mother. Very many will get what they ask. 
Some will be escorted on their vacation by father and mo- 
ther; still others will be safeguarded by chaperons. And 
a few go forth into the summer holidays, alone, with joy- 
crowned faces, and laggingly make their way home after 
some harrowing experience has changed their brief joy into 
lasting sadness. Those who know the dangers of vacation 
time are apt to preach when they get on the subject, or they 
are prone to over-emphasis. One is as bad as the other. It 


is difficult to keep calmness at the reins; but I am going to 
attempt it. 





Tue CALL oF THE WILD 


“Camping out” in its exact and technical meaning has 
often meant for untested youth a lengthy attack of illness. 
The precautions of campers are generally of a passing na- 
ture; there is little or no attempt to copy and benefit by the 
perfect sanitation and prophylaxis of the average city home, 
whence most campers come. Milk and water in the open 
differ greatly from the milk and water to be found on 
city tables. The site of the camp may be pestilential, and 
though the keyed-up spirits of the campers make for im- 
munity, there is a risk which no family physician would 
suggest encountering. Soft youths and coddled maidens 
manage to get themselves into hundreds of situations where 
every physical detail is new. The novelty invites investiga- 
tion, the risk does not seem so great, and the climax, com- 
ing either during or after the holidays have passed, means 
illness. So much for the physical side. What of the moral? 

“Oh, to be sure,” explains Mrs. Trust-to-luck, “Gladys is 
going with the Take-a-chance party and the girls will be 
looked after by Mrs. Leave-it-to-the-young-’uns, the popular 
and much-loved chaperon. The girls will like her and will, 
I am sure, have a good time. Gladys needs a rest, for she 
has worked hard during the school year!” Mrs. Leave-it- 
to-the-young-’uns is a “popular” chaperon because she has 
managed on many an occasion not to see the excesses of 
her charges. Her policy in the direction of young people 
has ever been: “When in doubt, say nothing; trust to luck.” 
She believes philosophically in the truth of the idea that 
there is an especially high place reserved in heaven for 
“those who mind their own business.” She loves her young 
charges because, as she might phrase it: “The boys are 
just too sweet for anything, and the girls treat me like a 
mother and confide to me every evening the doings of the 
day.” But when the party is on, or when one of the couples 
ventures, knowingly or otherwise, into a dubious situation, 
Mrs. Leave-it-to-the-young-’uns is not at hand or does not 
see as far as she should. Mrs. Trust-to-luck may mean 
well; indeed we may say as much for Mrs. Leave-it-to-the- 
young-’uns. But “well meaning” is not “doing well.” 


VacaTION RIsks 


Mrs. Nothing-could-happen sends Berenice to Palm City 
or Atlantic Garden with no companion save a suit-case or a 
woolly dog. Berenice has been about the world and knows 
a thing or two and “is able to take care of herself.” But 
down underneath all this pretence at motherly satisfaction, 
there is the all-settling fact that Miss Berenice Nothing- 
could-happen is “the autocrat of am American home” and 
does as she wills. She is presumed to know and her cowed 
mother is the guarantor of that knowledge. 

The vacation risks which have here been particularly ap- 
plied to girls affect the courageous male in a like sense and 
degree. A decisive, sudden change may be desirous for the 
vivifying shock it administers to the nervous system, but a 
deliberate choice of shock should be prepared for in advance 
by precautionary measures. There’s the rub. Parental au- 
thority is often set at naught by wilful vacationers. Insistence 
and nagging, in the way that American youth know how to use 
those weapons, often break down the sternest Spartan spirit. 

I should like to say a word or two to Mr. and Mrs. Deeply- 
Thoughtful and Mr. and Mrs. Very Earnest: “If you have 
the welfare of your children at heart, and your name means 
that you have, examine all vacation projects carefully before 
you put the seal of approval on them. Do your thinking be- 
fore, and not after, the harm is done. Apply the worry-les- 
sening principles of ‘safety first’ to the problem.” 

Epwarp Francis MoHLER, M.A. 
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SOCIOLOGY 
Fag-Ends of the Charities Investigation 


NARROWED outlook and a gelid charity, in fact a certain 

degree of snappishness, may be pardoned one who has 
dwelt in an Arctic Circle igioo, with only dogs, fleas and natives 
to aid in whiling away the tedium of a six months’ night. The 
Reverend Hudson Stuck, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
now on leave from Alaska, evinces signs that he harbors these 
unchurchly qualities in his missionary bosom. Selected to ad- 
dress the graduates of Columbia University at the recent Con- 
vocation, the Venerable Archdeacon of the Yukon transmitted 
volumes of perfectly innocuous subjects, and forgetting that he 
was to speak in the cloistered home of Giddings and Devine, 
chose to express his extreme dislike and “dread of the trained 
sociologist,” with his card catalogue, his filing cabinet, his sta- 
tistics, and “his last glorious achievement, the plotting of a 
curve.” For this unseemly outburst, the Archdeacon was very 
properly taken to task by New York’s arbiter elegantiarum, the 
Evening Post, and now, no doubt, feels that life is as hollow 
as an empty canoe. 


SOcIOLOGY IN ALASKA 


Dr. Stuck entertains the odd impression that modern sociology 
needs less of the professional spirit and more of the spirit of 
Jesus Christ. A guileless Israelite is this Yukon missionary, 
not to know that, in modern sociology, Christ is merely a human 
reformer, with many very reactionary views on the subject of 
poverty, and some shockingly shiftless principles on not taking 
thought for the morrow. The Archdeacon thinks, further, that 
the card-catalogue charity worker lacks “sympathy.” The cata- 
loguer is quite convinced that you can put John Smith’s soul on 
a yellow card and file it away in section “S.” He does not 
know that the greatest things in the world, like the blush 
of a rose, or the tremulous silver fire of a star, or the delicate 
curve of the cheek of a child, or sacrifice, or home, or the song 
of a thrush, or faith or love, or anything worth living for o1 
loving, cannot be reduced to a system, or be found in an index. 
Nor does he understand that the most wayward, unconfinable, 
uncontrollable force in the world, is the human will, made more 
wilful, more perverse, more impatient of clumsy, rigid curve- 
plotting, by delusions and the buffetings of fate. 

Sut this is not quoting the Archdeacon of the Yukon. His 
expressed sentiments end with the word “sympathy”; the inter- 
vening patches are my own. Yet as all readers of the Evening 
Post will feel, Dr. Stuck rises to a climax of uncharitableness, 
when he says that the trained sociologist lacks a sense of humor. 
That is why he has so high a conceit of himself. 

HATRED OF SELF 

Plainly, these are dreadful charges, for a professional philan- 
thropist is a sacrosanct person. He is infallible; all who oppose 
him are, to poach on Dr. Devine’s preserves, “strabismic.” He 
does not “like” criticism; it is always unmerited, and then, like 
Mrs. Gummidge, he feels it more. He must have adulation; 
he grows fat on it; and if withheld by a cruel, strabismic pub- 
lic, he feeds upon the vast stores of his self-esteem. “The 
closing address was a stirring appeal by Graham Taylor,” writes 
Graham Taylor in the Survey for May 27, “whose words went 
straight home to the hearts of his audience as they did a year 
ago in Baltimore,” but they do not seem to have stayed there, 
for here they are in New York. When the professional philan- 
thropist is not a Niobite like Mr. Kingsbury, weeping over the 
woes of the boys and the pigs at Mount Loretto, or a most en- 
gagingly simple person, caught up by the magic of his own 
oratory, he would seem to suggest the less pleasing type of 
Messrs. Doherty, Bernstein and Reeder, bearing tribute to one 








another in the presence of the Strong Commission, or of Messrs. 
Devine, Tucker and Folks chanting, at the Syracuse convention, 
the greatness of Messrs. Folks, Tucker and Devine. These gen- 
tlemen apparently. make their living by taking in one another’s 
washing. 


Mr. Kincsspury’s NEw Boarp 


The Archdeacon of the Yukon here passes out of our picture. 
Yet at the same time he was delivering himself of his heretical 
message at Columbia, the martyred Mr. Kingsbury was drawing 
up a plan for the Board of Estimate of New York. This plan 
proposes to create, at one fell swoop of Mayor Mitchel’s some- 
what facile pen, forty-two new charity investigators. The work 
committed to these persons will be the inspection of all private 
institutions to which the city entrusts dependents. The army 
will consist of a director, a man, or perhaps a woman, of “broad 
social view,” twenty-two inspectors, seven physicians, and a cler- 
ical staff. The annual cost will be the trifling sum of about sixty 
thousand dollars. Unlike Browning’s Mayor and-Corporation, 
who, if memory serves, started up in a fury when asked to pay 
the piper, the Mayor of New York and the Board of Estimate 
approved the proposal. The matter will now be considered by 
the Board of Aldermen, and although the President of that 
body has announced his opposition, it is fairly probable that 
the establishment of a permanent staff of inspectors will shortly 
be announced as one of the crowning glories of the present city 
Administration. In view of this probability, I shall answer a 
brief and pertinent question, for the benefit of a few timorous 
and misinformed Catholics. “Do the Catholic institutidns, caring 
for children committed by the city or State, refuse to allow 
regular and complete inspections by the public authorities?” 


A Brier AND PERTINENT ANSWER 


No; and they never did. 


SoME Mistep CATHOLIC JOURNALS 


It is truly regrettable that a few Catholic newspapers, one of 
which quoted the Literary Digest with an air of finality, have 
unwittingly countenanced certain calumnies against the Catholic 
institutions. The Fortnightly Review, for instance, in its issue 
for April 15, cites approvingly a paragraph from the Catholic 
Citizen of Milwaukee, in which that journal advises the Catholic 
institutions of New York “to challenge full and thorough in- 
vestigation, and show the disposition of every cent that they get 
from the public treasury.” This they have always done; though 
the reason why our Sisters should show what they do with the 
money received after they have cared for the city’s charges is 
not clear. They get none before. The Citizen’s advice indicates 
not only a general misapprehension of the points at issue, but 
complete ignorance of the financial relations of the city with the 
The Catholic Messenger of Davenport, Iowa, is a 


institutions. 
sinner of deeper dye. In the number for June 8, this journal 
deplores “the strenuous controversy between Mayor 


Mitchel and some of the clergy, Catholic and non-Catholic,” 
the responsibility for which “will probably not be known until 
further investigation.” No non-Catholic clergy are involved; 
Daniel Potter was once a minister; but that may pass. Ap- 
parently, the Messenger does not know that the clergy accused 
by Mayor Mitchel of crime are learned and blameless priests, 
one the secretary to the Auxiliary Bishop of New York, another 
the Chancellor of the Archdiocese, a third prominent for his 
work among the poor. They are not men who seek controversy ; 
but they are men who speak out bravely when the interests of 
Christ’s little children are at stake. Neither does the Messenger 
seem to be aware that the only legal body, which has passed on 
the matter, indicted the Mayor’s Commissioner of Charities and 
his counsel for felony, and just stopped short of indicting the 
Mayor himself. 
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FALSE ASSUMPTIONS 


After quoting the Literary Digest, the Messenger continues: 


The Church in her charitable work, in her charitable in- 
stitutions, must be above reproach, and must see that the 
people in charge of such institutions rightly and honestly 
and efficiently conduct them. There ought not to be any 
effort on the part of the representatives of the Church, 
whether clerical or lay, to conceal actual conditions in these 
institutions. They should at all times be subject to inspec- 
tion and be in a condition to invite inspection from any 
decent and legitimate source. 


Apart from the presumption of instructing the ecclesiastical 
authorities of New York in their duty, there are five assump- 
tions in this indirect criticism, and all are false. The assump- 
tions are: (1) the Catholic institutions in New York are not 
“rightly and honestly and efficiéntly” conducted; (2) the eccle- 
siastical authorities are remiss in not requiring the institutions 
to be “above reproach”; (3) “representatives of the Church, 
whether clerical or lay,” endeavor “to conceal actual conditions” ; 
(4) the institutions are not subject to legitimate inspection; 
(5) they are not always in a condition “to invite inspection.” 
My personal comment is that these assumptions could not be 
improved upon by Doherty or Kingsbury. 


AN OFFICIAL STATEMENT 


More to the point, however, is a statement signed by Mgr. 
Dunn, Chancellor of New York, and Dr. James J. Higgins, 
Secretary of the Catholic Charities Bureau in the diocese. of 
Brooklyn. The statement announces no new policy; as everyone 
knows, the Catholic institutions have always been open to in- 
spection. 

The institutions of New York and Brooklyn do not re- 
sent reasonable criticism or inspection. Our doors are open 
to the public. We welcome at any and all times healthy and 
helpful criticism and suggestions. We have nothing to con- 
ceal and are not ashamed of our work. On the contrary, 
we are proud of it. 

You ask, “Have not the people who pay the taxes a right 
to know what becomes of their money?” They have. “Have 
not those who subscribe for charities a right to know how 
their wards are cared for?” They have. No one, least of 
all the managers of our institutions, will gainsay this right. 
To ask these questions is to answer them. 

This should settle the matter for all fair-minded men. Yet no 
later than the first week in June, certain New York papers, 
among them the Globe and the World, repeated the old charge 
that the Catholic institutions oppose inspection. 


On RANDALL’s ISLAND 


I am a poor man and can give nothing but advice, and a small 
bit is heréwith respectfully tendered to Mr. Kingsbury. There 
is a well-known institution for delinquents, conducted by the 
city on Randall’s Island. It is called the House of Refuge, and 
more than one uplifter has contributed to its fame. Last April, 
a few of its young guests, determining no longer to inflict their 
company upon the house, planned to murder a guard and escape. 
The plot failed; they murdered no guard and they did not 
escape. But-they did their best. An assistant engineer barred 
their way; so they promptly beat him to death with shovels. 
On May 23, these boys were held without bail to the Grand Jury 
on a charge of homicide. I have not heard of the case since 
that time. Perhaps the new penology has decided that in inter- 
fering with the development of youthful initiative, the real 
crime was the engineer’s. I do not know. 

My advice is this. Murder and such trifles are commonplaces 
in institutions conducted by Papists, some of whom, palpably, 
are ignorant Irish; but they belie somewhat the sweetness and 
light of the new sociology. Perhaps Mr. Kingsbury may be able 
to loan a dozen or two of his forty-two sleuths to the city in- 
stitutions, to investigate those milder forms of felony, which 





do not require the imperative intervention of the police. The 
results would be interesting; as a basis of comparison with the 
private institutions, they would be invaluable. But Mr. Kings- 
bury will never act upon the suggestion. 


PauLt L. BLAKELY, S.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


No particular comment is required on the following descrip- 
tion of a sermon preached by a Baptist minister in an Ohio town: 


Dressed in a robe and sandals similar to those used in 
Biblical times, and with a wig and cane, he represented the 
father of “The Prodigal Son” and preached a very appropri- 
ate sermon. The choir sang appropriate hymns at intervals 
which fitted in nicely with the services. Dr. Hall’s sermon 
was a great surprise for he had not told any member of his 
congregation what was to be done. He received many 
compliments for his unique plan from the hundreds of per- 
sons who filled the large auditorium. 


The Living Church in offering this item to its readers re- 
marks that the preacher “is nothing if not dramatic.” Ecclesias- 
tical vaudeville is apparently the latest sensation. 





An excellent suggestion for parents anxiously concerned about 
the purchase of vacation clothing for their romping youngsters, 
clothing that will not wear out, is contained in a short notice 
found in Stone, a magazine whose name is sufficiently descrip- 
tive of its purpose. This is not a fairy tale: real clothes are said 
to be manufactured from stone, and to be generally worn by the 
peasants of a certain district in Russia. They are made of a 
substance woven, its Russian manufacturer claims, from a gray 
stone of Siberian origin. This stone, according to further de- 
tails, is susceptible of being drawn into a fiber, and the fabric 
woven from it is described as soft, durable and presentable. 
“There is nothing in the newspaper report of this invention,” 
adds Stone, “to identify the material with asbestos, the fibers of 
which have long been woven for various purposes.” 





At the instance of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, the Rev. Henry Browne, S.J., of the National 
University of Ireland, has visited many universities and educa- 
tional centers in the East and Middle West of our country in 
order to report upon the progress made in visual instruction in 
teaching classics. He was greatly impressed, he says, with the 
interest taken in classical studies, which exceeded his anticipa- 
tions. He particularly noted the fact that practical museums 
for teaching classical antiquities have been formed in some of 
the State universities and are put to considerable use. He was 
not so favorably impressed by our public high schools, and 
learned with surprise that in these schools there exists a great 
deal of pessimism regarding the future of literary education in 
the United States. There was reason he believed, for this mis- 
giving. He has returned to Ireland to report to his Committee 
and will send a paper on the subject of “Visual Instruction in 
Teaching Classics” to be read at Chautauqua. 


A description of the jargon familiarly known as Yiddish 
was recently given in the Nation. It was originally based upon 
the dialect of the Rhineland of the fourteenth century and 
thence was carried by the Jews into Poland. 


As it stands today, it is still predominantly a German 
dialect, written in the Hebrew alphabet, with borrowings 
from every land it has touched, and a structure that can 
only be described as a grammarian’s nightmare. In the 
same sentence, Hebrew, German, Russian, and disguised 
Latin may jostle each other. Upon Biblical verbs and 
nouns are superimposed German inflections, and these 
according to no ascertainable rule. 


Yiddish is said to be spoken by ten million people. Newspapers 
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in this language are widely read in some of our larger cities, 
and are everywhere in evidence in the streets and street-cars of 
New York. 





It is a delightful surprise to hear, amid the cries of distress 
arising from our foreign mission fields, the occasional reports 
of unusual successes. “Although the terrible war has crippled 
our resources and diminished our numbers,” writes a missionary 
of the work accomplished in Pekin, China, “it has been given 
us this year to register the largest number of conversions ever 
recorded in a single year, 38,293 baptisms of adults.” Such 
blessings of God should the more stimulate our generosity. The 
needs are great on every hand, while Protestantism is partic- 
ularly active in the eastern countries. Thus the Rev. Gregory 
Coelho, S.J., Director of the Holy Childhood, Mangalore, S. C., 
India, writes: 

Allow me to express some needs of our poor mission, and 
especially of our poor boys. There is a very keen competi- 
tion here. If we do not help our poor Catholic boys, many 
of whom are destitute but intelligent, the Protestants and 
Hindoos will take possession of the entire field. Many of 
these boys, educated in our schools and colleges, have turned 
out very good Christians and are occupying high positions 
in the Government offices. They are full of faith and many 
have joined ecclesiastical seminaries and more than thirty- 
five have become Jesuits within the last few years. But 
their education costs us a great deal. Besides these we have 
a number of children converted from paganism. The sup- 
port and education of these means money. Up to a short 
time since we received some help from England and other 
European countries, but the war has upset everything and 
now we receive nothing. If we give up the care and educa- 
tion of these poor children, they will be lost to the Church 
and the Catholic community will be diminished in size. 


Here, as elsewhere, any help is welcome: money, church vest- 
ments or articles, books and Mass stipends. Such are the ap- 
peals still pouring in from every side. Catholics are more than 
ever seeking to respond to them. They are helping to bring 
relief to the missionaries afar, and are receiving in return a 
more perfect sense of Catholic responsibility, one of the most 
needful blessings for the Church in America. 





According to an estimate made by the editor of the Catholic 
Convert, the number of converts received into the Church in the 
United States during the year 1915 was well above 40,000 and 
may probably have risen as high as 45,000. The publishers of 
the “Catholic Directory” have been able to obtain figures from 
sixty-nine dioceses only, containing a Catholic population ot 
8,082,900. The thirty-two remaining dioceses which did not re- 
port embrace many of the largest cities of our country and have 
therefore even a larger Catholic population, amounting to 8,481,- 
500. Since the total number of converts in the reporting dio- 
ceses was 19,009, or one convert for every 425 Catholics, it is 
estimated that with the same ratio the total number of converts 
for the United States would be approximately 39,000. Attention 
is called, however, to two other factors which increase this 
total: one being the converts annually received in the con- 
vents throughout the country, many of which, not being asked, 
do not make returns to the diocesan authorities; the other, 
the Episcopalians of the High Church party, whose Protestant 
Baptism is often accepted as valid. As further evidence of such 
additional conversions, mention is made of the considerable ex- 
cess of adult confirmations over baptisms, which can only in 
part be accounted for by attributing it to the negligence of 
Catholics who do not receive the Sacrament in their youth. 
While the general ratio of conversions is one convert to every 
425 of the Catholic population, it is one to every 313 in Cin- 
cinnati, one to every 280 in Omaha, one to every 271 in Louis- 
ville, one to every 221 in Indianapolis, and one to every 170 in 
Columbus, Ohio. The glorious record of this last-named city 
should serve as a stimulus to Catholics everywhere to strive by 








their prayers to obtain for their respective dioceses the success 
which the Lord has granted to Columbus. He alone can give 
the increase, but we must do what lies in our power to plant and 
to water. 








A congratulatory letter received by the Director of the Cath- 
olic Mission Work among the Colored People, the Rt. Rev. 
John E. Burke, from Cardinal Farley, indicates that forty-four 
new missions have been established among the ten millions of the 
colored race in this country and an additional five thousand 
children are receiving the blessing of a Catholic education. 
Thanking the Director-General for his zealous work, the Car- 
dinal, as President of the Mission Board, adds: 

For these splendid results, The Catholic Board for 
Mission Work among the Colored People is indebted to 
the generous and loyal support of the American Bishops, 
priests, and laity. They have contributed $63,615.79 for 
buildings, and $85,962.00 for the maintenance of mission- 
aries, paying $2,720.00 each month for the support of the 
126 teachers, mostly Sisters, who have charge of the 
schools. The Board wishes in an especial manner to 
thank the Bishops who have welcomed you to their dio- 
ceses, and the clergy who have given yourself, the Rev. 
D. J. Bustin, Rev. W. J. Gibson, and Rev. C. A. Ed- 
wards permission to make appeals in aid of its work in 
their churches. From the Bishops of the South I hear 
most encouraging reports of their hopes for the future. 
May God grant you and your devoted assistants the 
strength and grace to make their needs known in every 
Catholic home throughout the land! 


His Eminence finally alludes to the subscription list which 
has been opened by the Director-General for a Pius X Memorial 
Chapel, and generously contributes to this fund. “I am sure 
that no monument would be more gratifying to the heart of the 
great and lamented Pontiff, who loved America so well, than a 
chapel for America’s most neglected race.” 





In an interview with a New York Times correspondent Henryk 
Sienkiewicz earnestly warns Americans against the suggestion, 
exceedingly detrimental to the cause of suffering Poland, that 
alms intended for the Poles are absorbed by Germany and 
Austria: 


It is with very great regret that my friends and I have 
read the suggestion that the food which we collect for 
our own people really goes to the Germans. I can state 
definitely that there is no possibility of this happening. 
In the whole country (in the Kingdom of Poland as well 
as in Lithuania and Galicia) are local committees, formed 
entirely of Poles, who are acting with us and who would 
certainly not have undertaken such a task if they had 
not beem convinced that the money and other supplies 
are distributed only among the local population. 

Just as relief is conveyed to the Belgians who have 
remained in their own country, so it is extended to Poles 
in the territory occupied by German armies. It is as un- 
just to describe our efforts as pro-German as it would be 
to apply this description to the relief of the Belgians in 
the occupied parts of Belgium. It is true that relief has 
been distributed in Vienna, Graz, Innsbruck, and other 
Austrian towns, but exclusively to Polish refugees in 
those places. Many of our people fled from the zone of 
war to the towns of the interior, where their misery is 
also very acute. Shall we refuse to succor them because 
they happen to be in Austrian towns? 


It will be remembered that in the “Letter of the Polish Bishops 
to the Archbishops and Bishops of the Catholic world” the re- 
quest was made that the donations collected in the various dio- 
ceses should be sent to the National Swiss Bank, Banque Na- 
tionale Suisse, at Lausanne, Switzerland, to be placed to the ac- 
count of the General Committee for the Relief of the Victims 
of the War in Poland, Comité Général de Secours pour les 
Victimes de la Guerre en Pologne, Vevey. This committee, it 
was stated, was the only one that has free access to all the 
provinces of Poland without distinction. 








